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THE 


EicHT years since a general impression 
existed that Europe had entered upon a 
second period of peace after the revolu- 
timary excitement of 1848, and _ the 
change in some countries of sovereigns. 
An equally general impression exists now 
dt Barone remains in danger of war. 
pees | upon this impression Governments 
expend large sums in preparations for 
hostilities. The armourer drives for the 
time the best of all trades. 

European war is apt to become war 
oer the world. For the time all the 
arth feels the shock of European troubles, 
aud repays Europe by compelling it to 

thise in quarrels at the furthest end 
ifallcontinents, or on every barren island. 

Russia was for a long period the great 
object of our fears. This dread of Russia 
‘atinued until 1854. Then it be- 
ame hostilities, and not without reason. 
They sank into peace with the fall of 
Sebastopol, not because our statesmen 
deemed that the proper time for peace, 
ut Napoleon the TL. was weary of the 
work. The French army of the Crimea 
rere in a bad state, and no good plan of 
firther proceedings had been proposed. 
British policy dictated the reduction of 

power on the Euxine, and be- 
ween the Caspian and the Euxine, but we 

& partner who was satisfied. Before 

close of the war suspicions were en- 


letained that the two Emperors would 


"vert to the policy of the past; and of 
uncles. The nephews in name and 
ature and purpose resemble the uncles. 








COMING CRISIS. 


Alexander of Russia was crafty, apparently 
soft, one of the still men who persevere 
in their purposes without exciting much 
noise—one of the quiet workers,—and 
Alexander the II. resembles him in all 
these particulars. ‘The first and the 
second have other points of resemblance, 
in the desire for serf emancipation, eastern 
extension, and internal improvements and 
organisation. The first of the two Alexan- 
ders favoured Bible societies and religious 
missions; he was tolerant. The second has 
encouraged the formation of a free press, 
or a freer press than Russia had known 
previously, and he perhaps has ideas also of 
religious toleration in the hope of securing 
to himself, among all classes, a popular 
reign ‘The second of the name is a re- 
arene of the first, and so the present 
“mperor of all the Russians, bearing no 
resemblance to the impetuosity of his 
father, exhibits all the peculiarities of his 
uncle. The external policy of the Mus- 
covites is not changed by the character of 
their ruler. It proceeds by cunning and 
stealth in one reign, by bluster and 
strength in another—but still it moves 
onward—to the east, to the south, to the 
west, ever grasping and prowing, except 
at the north pole, which is its root. 
Napoleon the IIL., has in many respects 
an equal resemblance to Napoleon the I. 
The second of the name was nothing. 
The transformations of the first and third 
are alike varied. The adventures of the 
junior almost a those of the senior. 


1 know better than now 
2x 


Hereafter we 
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whether Victor Hugo’s title of Napoleon le 
tite is correct. Blood is not the | 
ubicon which either has refused to ford 
in search of the purple and a throne. 
Not freedom so much as nationalism is 
the Napoleonic pretence in its present as 


in its previous outbreak. In the name of | 





eee the empire has always made war. 
i 


nancial operations and public works on | 


a great scale have been always instruments 
of? Napoleonism. Amuse and feed the 
people have been its rules, and very good 
rules too, if they were not accompanied by 
others. The subtlety of the first has 
passed to the third—but the third is more 
mysterious, profound, silent, than the first, 
less to be trusted because undemonstra- 
tive, and unintelligible. The Napoleonic 
policy is the same. Beneath its eagle 
might be written sember eadem. Selfish- 
ness is the motive power—the fame, 
honour, pride, and vanity of France are 
the et ll to feed the boilers, 
and unlike all donkey-engines they work 
well. French foibles change not, neither 
do the Napoleonic purposes; nor the 
dangers of their junction to other peoples 
and rulers. Freedom, national freedom, 
and independence like personal liberty 
wither before them. Napoleons first and 
third are like in hatred of discussion on 
the platform, or through the press. 
Editors must be the Napoleonic Prefect’s 
servants. As to the pulpit and religion— 
all are good—moulvie or priest—pope or 
prophet. No choice exists between them 
except a th ay one—and the 
question depends upon the place of its 
settlement—is it Egypt or is it Italy? 
The answer decides Napoleonic theology. 

“The Lord reigneth” in spite of these 
Emperors, Buonaparte or Romanoft—Cor- 
sican or Muscovite ; but they do not be- 
lieve that—or while He rules them, and 
they are His scourges, they suppose that 
they rule Him, or that He is not. One of 
these errors is their mistake. They are 
common mistakes, only in Imperial cases 
the crime is committed on a grand scale, 
and the results are felt and visible over 
all the world. 

The junction of the two emperors was 
regarded with suspicion. It was consi- 
dered inauspicious, and it has become 
closer gradually. One emperor is bad 
enough, and two acting together are 
vicious—three must be positively wicked, 
and we have arrived at this Imperialism 





NAPOLEONISM, 














in triplicate. Austria stood sulkily look. 
ing at the game in the East during the 
Russian war. Diplomatists differed as to 
the reasons which induced the Austrian 
Government to occupy with an ary 
Moldavia and Wallachia. The difference 
was on the question—Did Austria ocey 
the Principalities in the interest of the 
Allies, or of Russia? Perhaps there 
should have been no question on the gyb. 
ject. Austria may have meant to give 
shell to each, and to keep the substance 
The scheme was impracticable, and the 
oyster and shells were alike lost. 
Austria was indebted to. Russia for the 
suppression of the Hungarian insurrection 
in 1848. The politicians of Vienna did 
not consider themselves debtors in grati- 
tude for the service. After all appear- 
ances, a man may not be disinterested in 
struggling to put out a fire in his neigh. 
bour’s house, when the flames threaten 
his own property. So men said on the 
Danube respecting that service. Upon 
the Neva it was regarded from a different 
point of view. ‘The Hapsburghs were 
deemed debtors to the Romanoffs for 
Cossacks slain in binding down the 
Magyars, by the people of St. Peters- 
burgh, who forget that much gratitude 
could not be claimed, or permitted, for 
only a parcel of serfs. Abstractly serfs 
have souls, suffer pain, are mourned over 
in homes made out of huts, and a crowd 
of glowing interests may centre in a serf, 
abstractly ; but practically, they are pro- 
duced as fuel to the fire which burns over 
Imperial shrines! Moreover, these Cos 
sack and Muscovite serfs served their 
owner, and his purposes. They died for 
Pansclavism. No German loves it, so the 
Germans of Vienna were not 
For that the Muscovites hated them, al- 
though the knowing politicians of the 
Baltic top treated as false a feeling which 
they knew to be true, but it was not 
business to concede its truth. Austria was 
also a bore and an obstruction in the way. 
France was, therefore, encouraged to 
Austria into terms and the triumvirate. 
The mode pursued, and the consequences 
tax memories only for a month or two 
months. The consequences indeed are 
not yet in bloom fully. They are 
under the influence of a conference. 
may soon be under the power of & co® 
ess. After that operation, we 
tter ascertain their extent and nature, 
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RUSSIA AND GREECE. 


than we can see them now in the misty 
obscurity of Zurich. Indeed, we know 
nothing of the proceedings by the repre- 
sentatives of Austria, France, and Sar- 

in that Swiss capital which they 


have selected as their ees of meeting, to | 


the advantage of the hotel-keepers there. 
After the defeat of the first Napoleon, 
the congress of Vienna settled the boun- 
daries of European States, and Alexander 
the First of Russia did not wish to dis- 
turb them. The Russian empire had ac- 
ired recently the portion of Bessarabia, 
which brought up the empire in that 
direction to the Danube. The Crimea in 
the Euxine was likely to repay the care of 
the Russian statesmen. Its climate was 
almost Italian in summer, and the court 
encouraged the nobility to erect villas on 
its coasts. Large works were conducted 
and finished at Sebastopol, until it be- 
eame of the East the greatest port and 
stronghold. From it the Russians meant 
tocommand the Bosphorus and the Dar- 
danelles. If they were conquered by the 
Muscovites, the Euxine would become a 
Russian lake, from which they could 
menace the Mediterranean. Europe sees 
that fact plainly. In the hope of pro- 
moting it, Russia was willing to close the 
mouths of the Danube, and render the 
German river useless for German pur- 
poses. The enterprise could be accom- 
plished more economically by nature and 
alt, than by engineering and work. The 
Russians only provided that nature and 
alt should not be disturbed in their pro- 
cesses. Austria has a direct interest in 
the Danube, but Austria was in debt; 
md too anxious were its statesmen for 
the extinction of liberal ideas, to care for 
the cultivation of their plains or the sales 
of the produce from their vallies. Turkey 
a still more direct interest in the 
Danube ; but the Sultan Mahmoud, with 
his energy, could only prop ruins. 
planned and plotted against him. 
Greek insurrection came to divert 

the Turk from the Danube to the islands 
ifthe Mediterranean. All Europe. sym- 
d with Greece. Classic remem- 

es and Christian traditions, for much 
the Christianity of Greece is, as it then 
Was, only traditional, combined to achieve 
that result. The cruelties of the Turks 
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grateful. Perhaps the feeling is natural. 
The Muscovite is in ecclesiastical form, 
Greek; and the Greek is eens Rus- 
sian. It is an exchange of ideas, but the 
Emperor of the North provides that the 
idea on the part of his 7 be nomi- 
nal—by the subjects of King Otho the 
idea is real and substantial. Even in this 
country, with all the opportunities of 
enlightenment which Greek merchants 
possess, they dream of a Grecian empire 
as if it were possible, or as if the Greeks 
could escape absorption in Russia if Con- 
stantinople come into the custody of that 
power. As a matter of policy the Greeks 
should support the Sultan in any contest, 
if not actively, at least with their influ- 
ence, to avert their doom of extinction as 
an independent race; but the hatred be- 
tween Greek and Turk is malignant, and 
both parties may have carefully increased 
its venom. The Turks were the con- 
querors. Religious bigotry was added to 
oriental pride in their conduct towards 
the Gud: Now upon the children re- 
coil the fathers’ sins; and the children 
have not improved much the paternal 
temper. The result is natural to flesh 
and blood—not unnatural to the false 
faith of the one race, or the perverted 
faith of the other—but very inconvenient 
for our purposes in the world. 

The Russian war against Turkey was 
an operation in the course of Russian 
Coo f It was attended with results to 

ussia more serious than Europeans be- 
lieved generally ; and while diplomatists 
talked of the generosity of the emperor 
in not ordering his soldiers to march from 
Adrianople on Constantinople, at the 
eriod, it has been discovered since, that 
e acted on necessity. The Russian army 
lost many men on the banks of the 
Danube, at Silistria, at Schumla, and at 
Varna; and their Euxine fleet was 
owerless while Sebastopol was useless 
he peace of Adrianople, instead of being: 
enerous, appears to have been an escape 

m threatened ruin. The haughty spirit 
who dominated over the Russian army 
then had not Jogsened his prey except 
from powerlessness to hold the prize. 
He retreated to recruit his army, to form 
his fleet, to prepare Sebastopol. 
Our story in Europe has anticipated 
occurrences in the country between the 
Caspian and the Euxine. Gradually the 





vated the feeling. Greece became 
ndent. To this country it never 
las “been, and never probably will be, 
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and unwatched. This great inland sea is 
supplied chiefly by the Volga. That 
river, the largest of Europe, approaching 
Asia for a great part of its course, draws 
its waters from the western slopes of the 
Oural mountains—is joined by a canal at 
one point with the Dvina, which enters 
the White Sea above Archangel, and has 
another source in the Bielol so which 
communicates by canal with Lake Onega 
and Lake Sego. They have again ample 
means of communication, if not already 
opened, which may be easily opened, with 
the Bay of Onega, in the White Sea. 
The Baltic communicates with Lake 
Ladoga by the Neva. Ladoga communi- 
cates with Lake Onega; and thus by 
water conveyance, open in summer and 
closed in winter, the Volga has already 
communications with the Baltic and the 
White Sea. Another branch of the Volga 
drains Lake Seliguer, in the centre of 
European Russia. The Caspian is 
rendered thus a reservoir of Russian 
waters, and regarded as an extension of 
the Volga, its water-way may be said 
to embrace nearly all descriptions of 
climate extending from the 35th upwards 
to the 60th degree. The Baltic, the 
Caspian, and the White Sea, linked to- 
gether already, may be brought into more 
active and prompt communication, and 
thus the Caspian will become the depot 
of Russian material and strength. 

The resemblance of the two Alex- 
anders is complete. The intervention of 
the brother of the one, and the father of 
the other, between them, was like that of 
a rapid between two deep reaches of a 
river. Impetuous and overbearing by 
nature, Nicholas augmented, if he did not 
form the obstacles, to his—that is to say, 
Russian progress. He neglected material 
improvements, — so far as they aided 
diplomatic and military means, and he 
trusted “his objects to his seamen and 
soldiers. 

Alexander I., more cautious and subtle, 
incessantly pursued Circassian hostilities, 
for the scene was hidden from Europe. 
He fastened a quarrel upon Persia. The 
reason was never very clear, but the re- 
sult—that was pe. The Russian em- 
pire gained another kingdom with another 
lis. Tiflis became its southern 
and its boundaries were extended 


metro 
capi 


round the Caspian to its South-western 
point. 


Russia now holds the Caspian 








THE CASPIAN AND THE VOIGA. 


from the North-eastern to the South. 


western corner. The Persian empire 
overlaps the Russian shores of the Cas. 
pian for a short distance, and occupies 
the southern shore. The eastern shore 
belongs to the mysterious land of which 
we know that Bokhara and Khiva are 
cities wherein dominion dwells, but we 
know little more of Toorkistan. By the 
war with Persia, Russia gained an ancient 
and fertile kingdom—brought up its fron. 
tiers to the shadow of Mount Ararat, and 
surrounded the Caucasus ; but the moun. 
tain tribes were unsubdued at the death 
of Alexander I. in Taganrog. 

The succession was not secured by 
Nicholas without slaughter, and the 
troubles of civil wars. After his enemies 
were quelled, it was not until they had 
been taught by the experience of the 
Turkish campaigns, that the Russian 
politicians pursued the construction of the 
Euxine fleet, and the fortification of 
Sebastopol with vigour. 

The insurrection of Poland, after the 
revolution of France, in 1830, occupied 
the resources of Russia for several years, 
Blood quenched the insurrection in a 
short time, but the struggles had greatly 
reduced the power of Russia, and its 
enterprises in the East languished until 
that power was recruited by time. The 
Caucasus gave graves to many Poles, 


'but it was better than Siberia, for the 


mountaineers had no peace, and their 
means of resistance were successfully and 
surely weakened. Although deserters 
from the Polish regiments may have 
helped occasionally the defensive opera- 
tions of the chiefs of Circassia, yet the 
punishment of the Poles for seeking free- 
dom, was to perish in destroying Cauca- 
sian independence and liberty. 

The revolutions of Europe, in 1848, 
interrupted the designs of Russia, then 
almost prepared for another onslaught. 
Fiery craters opened in nearly all the capr 
tals of Europe, and man could not assiga 
boundaries to the flow of the lava. Rut 
sian soldiers entered Hungary at the bid- 
ce, their Czar, on the invitation of 


the Kaiser, because political pro 

on the frontiers mi Ant be contagio and 
the opinions of Pesth be epide and - 
spread to Warsaw. Afterwards, whee 


ashes in their blackness smothered the 
fires of Europe, the labours of the 
part of this century were found to be ur 
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THE CIRCASSIANS. 


done. The throne of France belonged to a 
Buonaparte, while the Bourbon heirs were 
iq Austria, and the Orleanists in Britain. 
Nicholas had to learn the character of 
Napoleon III., who had suddenly thus 


become an interesting object to the_ 


Romanofts. The study occupied a little 
time, but it did not interrupt the Circas- 
san war. It ended ina conviction that 
Britain and France would not unite. The 
old enmity existed still, according to the 
conclusions formed in St. Petersburgh. 
Nicholas courted the alliance of this 
country therefore. 
sick man, the Sultan of Turkey, as a 
fitting subject for division. He preferred 
Britain as his partner in the speculation. 
We admit that he would have allowed us 
a fair share of the spoil. Cyprus we 

ight have had, and being fond of 
islands, we could have got Candia. Bri- 
tain might have become owner of Rhodes, 
and been at this day proprietor of Pat- 
mos. Mitylene and Scio, and probably 
all the Archipelago might have been cast 
into our scale. 

Our Government declined the arrange- 
ment, and if Nicholas proposed his plans 
to other States, they came to no terms. 
A quarrel was, however, at hand at -any 
time. It is a’standing quarrel. The 
Greek and Latin Churches have never 


7. respecting the custody of the 
oly places and the production of lucifer 
matches, which the Mahomedans in their 
oclamation of this present season, en- 
joining on the heads of the Church the 
duty of persuading pilgrims to keep the 
peace at Jerusalem, call the pretended 
fre from heaven. The Emperor of France 
obtained some privileges for his Church, 
m which he has no more faith, as respects 
its latter-day miracles and such like, than 
m Ovid's metamorphoses. The Emperor 
of Russia professed to have in his heart 
deep pain Cosiee of these privileges and 
‘dings. He sought to relieve it by 
ing the sick man of Constantinople 
m the head, and appropriating his pos- 
*ssions. The Crimean struggle followed. 
armies and fleets of Britain and 
France carried hostilities into the Crimea, 
and thus saved the Danube. That war 
et Europe two hundred millions sterlin 
ad, probably, three hundred henued 
men. Sebastopol fell. For the rest, the 
Crimea remained to Russia. That power 


tad compelled Persia and Turkey to pay 


He looked at that | 
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the expenses of its previous wars. The 
same rule applied to Russia would have 
preserved the peace for fifty years. It 
was not applied, and no lease of peace 


' was taken. 


| 
| 








The Russians engaged not to maintain 
in the Euxine a fleet, and that condition 


has drawn all their ships of war into the 


Baltic, where they are more dangerous to 
our coasts than in any other part of the 
world. 

The Crimea, and its environs, were 
crowded with the Muscovite soldiers, 
brought from all parts of the empire. 
The Government of St. Petersburgh 
determined to seize the opportunity of 
finishing the Circassian war. By combined 
civil and military operations, pushing 
roads through the forests, seizing the 
mountain posts and converting them into 
strongholds, supporting each operation 
by masses of warriors with whom the 
Circassians could not contend, they have 
closed the hostilities of a hundred years 
by the capture of the Chief Schamzyl, 
who, after a life of eighty-one years, 
nearly all passed in resisting the pressure 
from the sea of Azof, the Don, and the 
Volga, is the prisoner of the Russians. 

An apathetic attempt was made to in- 
clude Circassia in the peace of Paris, but 
it went no farther than a whis Na- 
peleon conciliated the Romanoffs at the 
time, and had no feeling regarding Cir- 
cassia. Its inhabitants were deemed 
rebels to the Government of St. Peters- 
burgh, to whom they owed no allegiance ; 
and it was the purpose of France to make 
friendship, rather than peace with Russia. 
Since that time, the alliance between the 
two emperors has been apparently com- 
plete : although to say that it is either 
cordial or sincere would be to state some- 
thing that cannot be true. 

The Circassian chiefs have even now 
once more appealed to the Sultan, and to 
the powers of Europe, in a formal docu- 
ment, rendered eloquent by their bravery 
and sufferings; but, except as a protest, 
it seems akin The Sultan is sick still, 
and surrounded by avowed and concealed 
enemies. He cannot, and other chiefs 
or their people will not aid them. The 
bear has the Circassians under his paw, and 
all the land between the Caspian on the 
east, the sea of Azof and the Euxine on 
the west, in his possession. 

The Russians can afford to want a fleet 
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in the Euxine or batteries at Sebastopol ; 

and the present Emperor, following out | 
what we believe are the schemes of the | 
first Alexander, proposes the junction of the | 
large rivers which intersect the Russian | 
steppes, and are navigable for ships of 
considerable burden to many miles inland 

from the Euxine. He has concluded only 

six weeks since a loan of twelve millions 

sterling in Britain and Germany. ‘The | 
money was avowedly and honestly said to | 
be required for internal improvements. 
We are told the character of these im- 
provements after the completion of the 
operation. ‘The sea of Azof is to be con- 
nected with the great rivers It is in 
reality an expansion of the Don, which in 
its course upwards almost touches the 
Volga. The Don enters the sea of Azof 
near Taganrog. The Volga expands into 
the Caspian at Astracan. From these 
points the course of the two great rivers 
upwards is respectively almost east and 
west until they approach and _ nearly 
enclose the land in a half circle. The 
Dniester, the Bug, and the Dnieper con- 
verge through their course in European 
Russia towards the Euxine which they 
enter within a short distance of Odessa 
on either side. The distance is sufficient 
to render inland communication between 
those rivers an expensive and gigantic 
work. Still it might be completed with- 
out an extraordinary display of energy or 
the investment of sibidous riches for an 
empire of seventy millions of people. The 
mer ys of the Dniester to the sea of Azof, 
and inland, of the same river to the Dvina 
of Riga, for there are two Dvinas in 
Russia, would form part of the net of 
waters which is “mel over all European 
Russia, and needs little for its completion 
from the hand of man. This gigantic 
scheme is advisable for commercial and 
productive interests. That fact may or 
may not actuate the Russian Government. 
It is not our business to criticise motives, 
for we have only to deal with facts. In- 
ternal navigation must increase the pro- 
ductive power of the country, and it 


TILE RUSSIAN RIVERS. 





renders Russia independent of naval force 
on collecting its resources on the face | 
of Persia and the flank of Turkey, while 

it will transform the Caspian into a vast | 
depot of military stores. ‘Lhat operation | 


proce now it is said with a fatal | 
=, | 
he British empire in Asia like the | 








Russian has expanded eee Within 
a few years the Anglo-Indian empire has 
nearly doubled its population, and more 
than doubled the employment of its re. 
sources. Since the great calamity jp 
Affghanistan, now nearly nineteen years 


ago, this empire has spread over the 
'mouths of the Indus on the west, and of 


the Irrawady on the east. At one 
extremity it has annexed Pegu, at another 
the Punjuab and Scinde. Berar fell in 
by an old agreement, and Oude was re- 
sumed from the misconduct of the 
deputed dynasty. The magnitude of 
these changes is not easily estimated, but 
the expansion includes the Indus river on 
both banks, from Cashmere to Kurachee, 
and this portion of the Indian empire may 
become more profitable than any other, 
merely because to its natural productions 
we have already given a price that they 
did not formerly bring, and thus the 
population for their labour and land have 
nearer, than formerly, to their proper 
value. 

Without discussing what might or 
might not be done for India we remark 
that it affords an ample field for the em- 
ployment of the capital, energy, and skill, 
occasionally distressed and hampered in 
Britain, for want of work; that notwith- 
standing the theories. of disappointed per- 
sons and speculative persons yet the 
Anglo-Indian empire of Asia has had the 
best and cheapest government on that 
great continent for many years; that un- 
doubtedly our influence has closed many 
bloody, brutal, and cruel customs, once 
of daily or of hourly usage in India for 
ever; that it has established a system of 
equal, if it be often expensive justice, and 
obtained within our own territories to the 
,00rest, security for the proceeds of their 
woes and some opportunity of acquiring 
property. The public works of India ex- 
ecuted during British rule, may not com- 

ete in magnificence with those of the 
Mahotnedaars but they have not been 
often accomplished by compulsory toil 
and unpaid work. The construction 
that the Hindoo labourers never knew 
before, is worth more to Hindostan, than 
all the minarets, mosques, and tombs ever 
finished by the power of despotic s0ve 
reigns. As to moral and social improve 
ments there is no land in Asia—no 
in Europe, except our own—Wl 


railways which give a price for labour 
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THE ANGLO-INDIAN EMPIRE. 





freedom of platform and press as 
{adia. Slowly it may be, but surely edu- 
cation spreads in the land. It has all the 
tages of a postage rate cheaper than 
say other state, and more complete tele- 
ing, when conspirators do not break 
lines and fire away the wires. More 
dowly still perhaps, and not less surely 
Christianity os ome not by the whole- 
ale baptism of bayonets and bullets, but 
the laborious process of conviction 
proceeding upon examination. Whatever 
ye the errors and faults of our race, we 
have in India an example of the annexa- 
tion of a vast semi-civilised and heathen 
ulation, of different creeds, to the 
SE inions of Europeans for a century ; 
in some portions of that empire for two 
centuries ; and the native population have 
fourished alike in circumstances and in 
numbers, by the extension of their pro- 
ductions and the increased value given to 
their work. Moreover, India is the only 
example in all the earth, and in history, 
of a similar result on a large scale; and 
if our race were now to abandon Hindo- 
stan for ever, they would leave a greater 
monument than fane or pyramid in the 
restoration of individual freedom, by the 
destruction of personal slavery. ' 

A necessity is laid upon us to retain 
India. A guarantee has been given in 
diferent forms of two hundred millions, 
and will soon be more, for our hold of 
India. The guarantee has diverse parts, 
but it matters little whether they have 
~ been made by individuals or by the nation. 
The loss to the nation would be nearly 
the same, in either case, and so we must 
hold fast if possible. Fortunately, mone- 
tary and moral objects correspond pre- 
tisely, and are backed by commercial 
interests, so that different causes in co- 

tion maintain the Anglo-Indian em- 
pire. It is not less important to believe 
m the necessity of this empire for Hindoo 
interests and well-being. This is our 
belief, for our creed on these affairs is 
peey that ignorant or oppressed races 
vea better hope under British rule, than 
ty other sway, of being uplifted. 
€ government and people of other 
tates have a different opinion; and yet, 
a matter of indisputable and plain fact, 
they cannot deny that the British flag i 
t cosmopolitan. The spinners o 
Lovel have the same access to Indian 
markets as those of Manchester. The 
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‘cotton printers of G w have no 
| pee poaeee in our Eastern ware- 
1ouses than those of Switzerland. <A 
British subject is not more free of the 
Ganges or the Indus, and all that is be- 
tween them to trade or travel in, than a 
Frenchman. We make no monopoly of 
= or of ideas. Can all these things 
e said of any other country, or the an- 
nexations of any other nation, and be 
said with truth? This characteristic of 
our flag and our policy prevents the ex- 
tension of our rule from being rightl 
called selfish, although it ma bee lec 
rofitable to our own subjects thereby. 
Those forty-four years, since the Bour- 
bon’s second restoration to the French 
throne, have changed materially the face 
of the map. The elder Bourbons had one 
quality of rulers. They were ungrateful. 
Their reverses made them our guests; and 
only by success were they rendered our 
opponents. The antipathy to British 
interests is less in the men who rule 
France, than in their position. The 
Bourbons of the direct family ‘always 
plotted against our power, when they had 
the means of being mischievous. The 
Orleanists, or Bourbons of the second 
family, professed friendship, and their 
head established the entente cordiale in 
words, while his son, their sailor Prince, 
wrote out indications of the means likely 
to smash us altogether off the water. 
The articles and pamphlets of the Prince 
may have been educational exercises only, 
but they caused anxiety, expense, and 
the idea of invasion. Even the generals 
of the republic were blamed for contrivi 
our ruin. It was Changarnier, we think, 
who entertained the ambition of com- 
manding the army of England. Let us 
remember these facts, when the Buona- 
partist dynasty and the Imperial Govern- 
ment create corresponding fears. Doubt- 
less the second turn of the Buonapartist 
dynasty has been more friendly in 
fession to this country than any of its 
predecessors. Our bss with it arise 
out of its great naval preparations, alone 
necessary for a British war. The feeling 
of the French people has long been 
hostile to our interests, according to the 
semi-official evidence of the ———— 
Government. The opinion is 
by those British subjects who have passed 
a lo od among our neighbours on 





mg period . 
their own territory. Its existence is un- 
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fully less. 

The old Bourbons, after their affairs 
with the Allies were settled, reconstructed 
Europe on paper. Nearly thirty years 
since, they were driven from the throne, 
and their reconstruction passed with them. 
Under the pretence of chastising piracy, 
they seized Algiers; their successors have 
assiduously cultivated the African busi- 
ness. The conquest of the Kabyles has 
required the energy and martial skill of 
the best marshalls and men of France. 
Algiers to France has been the parallel of 
Circassia to Russia, and to their respec- 
tive aggressors both countries have been 
difficulties. The Bourbon policy was 
adopted by the Orleanists, copied literally 
by the Republicans, and pursued success- 
fully by the Buonapartists in Africa. It 
is the policy of France. It is not the 
pursuit of a coterie, a dynasty, or a 
family,—but of the nation. Algiers will 
not please them. They will disagree with 
Morocco, make hostilities with Tunis, 
seize Tripoli, and swallow Egypt. Nubia 
will be annexed before Abyssinia, and 
then will follow the shores of the sea of 
Bab-el Mander, and Somauli. Madagascar 
will form a convenient appenage in the 
insular line, but some time may elapse be- 
fore the tricolour floats on the Zambesi. 

The question between the two emperors 
whether northern and eastern Africa 
balance fully against western Asia, could 
be settled without permission of the Turk, 
but the French cannot resign the claim of 
the Latin church on the holy places at 
Jerusalem, while their literary men have 
active interests and memories in, and of 
the ancient world—that Mesopotamia 
which was the intellectual as Syria was 
the moral and religious nursery of 
Europe. ; 

British subjects could have no right of 
remonstrance against the annexations of 
France and Russia, if they did not close 
up countries instead of expanding the in- 
tellect and interests of their people; if they 
were not illiberal and oppressive, and did 
not grind mind down into so many 
uniforms, until even the physical appear- 
ance of their subjects becomes confounded 
and confusing, for one photograph might 
serve for thousands. These are distinct 
objections such as one brings against 
Dutch practice in Java, Mantchoo policy 
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deniable, although it may be growing | in China, and the general p 
small by degrees, but it is not yet beauti- | the 









roceedings of 
among their 
90 There are a few persons in Eno. 

nd and Scotland—more perhaps in Ire. 
land, who will ask how it comes that more 
discontent is heard with our government 
then with those of France and Russia. 
An answer exists. Itis this. No Nation 
newspaper exists in Warsaw. We allow 
free discussion. Out of our dominions jt 
is not allowed, or if it be will any traveller 
tell us where ? 

The material interest against these ex. 
pansions of France and Russia is equal to 
the moral interest. Either of them js 
decisive. Britain has been a faithful ally 
to Turkey, with the exception. of the 
Grecian case, for many years. When the 
Egyptian Pacha rebelled against his mas. 
ter, one of the present members for 
Southwark checked him at St. Jean 
d’Acre, and turned him back to the Nile, 
In th2 war of 1854, our Government 
acted with the desire of saving and 
strengthening Turkey. The British Go- 
vernment had acquired a moral influence 
at Constantinople, which they were bound 
to support. Our material.interests bind 
us to that policy ; but it has not been 
without great moral and religious results. 
The dominions now placed under the de- 
scendant of the false prophet, are more 
open to Christian missionaries than those 
of Russia, or half of the European powers. 
Greece is far more a sealed land to our 
missionaries than Turkey. Achmet of 
Constantinople is more + al than Otho 
of Greece. What gain have we from the 
profession of the one, when the spirit is 
wanting? Better is the absence of pro- 
fession, than its presence dead and spirit- 
less. Not only ~ Turkey been opened 
to Protestant missionaries, but they have 
made more progress there than in any 
land where Christianity has a subordinate 
position. Austria, France, all Italy, 


Japanese emperors 


and the Peninsular powers maintain the 


interests of the Latin Church. Britain, 
Prussia, and other powers, must represent 
the objects of the Destestea communion. 
To us, also, Jerusalem and all Palestine 
are objects of thrilling interest. Without 
believing in earthly consecration or priest- 
done miracles, we may have a generous 
feeling for the land that is the centre of 
Christian pilgrimage, and was the home 
of patriarch, and prophet, and apostle— 
of the Redeemer while he was on ear 
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the centre of our past, and the theme of 
prophecy. wy 
e have a material and political inter- 
est bound up with its fate in one bundle. | 
The politicians of Europe do not speak 
the word, yet they know that to-day Syria | 
is the object of their thoughts—Syria, | 
and the valley between it and the moun- | 
tains of Affghanistan. 
The vast region occupied by the Per- | 
sian and the Turkish empires of Asia, was | 
mankind’s native home. The race were | 
born there. When a deluge of wrath 
swept over the world, a remnant were 
saved there. The history of the old and 
the new world centres between the Ar- 
menian mountains and the Persian Gulf. 
The British fleets and British soldiers 
have already penetrated the Gulf to Bu- 
shire and the great river. The Russian 
strength is gathering in the Caspian, under 
the shadow of the Armenian mountains, 
and the soldiers of Russia may encamp on 
the slopes of Ararat, but on their own 
soil. As the Muscovite power has ap- 
roached this region from the north, the 
ritish power has made equally rapid 
strides towards it from the east and the 
south. The additions to the Russian em- 
a between the Caspian and the Euxine, 
ve been balanced by the addition of the 
Indus and its kingdoms to the Anglo- 





- Indian empire. The region from Kurachee 


to Peshawur, contains a hardy population, 
who might be, apparently, sacked with 
ease to our rule, and m= a have done us 
recently good service. The Caspian is 
now a depot of Russian strength, and 
Kurachee is becoming rapidly the depot 
of the Indus valley. 

At the conclusion of hostilities between 
Persia and Russia the Czar became the 
creditor of the Schah for the expenses of 
these hostilities. The court of Teheran 
was compelled to pay money for losing a 
province. As the price of the loss was 
not paid in cash, the diplomatists of 
Russia take influence for interest. From 
several causes, including the activity of 
its agents, an ascendancy in the councils 
of Persia has been acquired and main- 
tained by the representatives of Russia. 
Events follow on their predecessors with 
such rapidity, that, although traced in 
blood-red marshes, they are forgotten soon. 
The Persian war followed immediately on 
the peace with Russia. It came so quick 


_was beconing a 





that it seemed a part of those hostilities, 


and the attack and ¢apture of Herat by 
Persia must have been arranged, and the 
means organised, during the Russian war. 

Many years have passed since the de- 
fence of Herat, by a British officer, rung 
through the land like an old tale of chi- 
valry. It was a deed of noble chivalry 
cast upon the surface of a society that 
en and putrid slough. 
Herat is the frontier town of Affghanistan, 
close to the borders of Persia and the 
frontiers of Toorkistan, standing like a 
guard on the portent corner of the 
Cabool territory—a place o t stren 
where the aes - the aos and 
north-west centre. Many parties su 
that India is defended sufficiently athe 
north-west by the impenetrable nature of 
the country between it and the Russian 
frontier. Impenetrability is presumed, or 
supposed ; but the Burnesses, Macnaugh- 
tons, and Pottingers had different opinions 
on these subjects. Great armies have 
penetrated repeatedly to Herat; and 
northern Persia is a fertile land, with a 
numerous population, while the marches 
achieved by Persians can be effected by 
Russians. Herat stands at more than 
half the distance from Astrabad, on the 
Caspian, to our frontier town of Peshawur. 
There are high mountains on the last stage, 
with deep and narrow defiles, in an inhos- 
pitable climate during winter; but the 
achievements of one Alexander might be 
repeated by another, for there is no reason 
to believe that the perseverance of ancient 
armies cannot be equalled by modern 
skill. When Persia becomes Russianised, 
the value of Herat will be felt. Therefore, 
when Persia attacked that place, in direct 
disregard of its treaty stipulations, war 
with Britain was secured ; and it was de- 
clared. The expedition against Persia, 
under Sir James Outram, was perfectly 
successful; and when the Shah was de- 
feated on the Gulf, in the south, he agreed 
to withdraw from Herat, which had been 
besieged, captured, and occupied by his 
forces on the north. Our object in that 
war was ostensibly won; but the fortifi- 
cations of Herat were destroyed, its terri- 
te spoiled, and the land, the stronghold, 
and the town were all wrecked. The 
object of Russia was also won. 

wenty-one years since Lieutenant 

Pottinger defended Herat successfully 
from the attacks of the Persians. Twenty 
years since Count Nesselrode at St. Pe- 











tersburgh disavowed to the Marquis of 


Clanricarde the proceedings of Count 
Simonvich, the Russian ambassador at 
Teheran, and the projects of Captain 
Vicovich, the Russian agent at Candahar ; 
but these courtesies were diplomatic. 
lo-Indian officers know well that we 

are indebted to Russia for the Affghanis- 
tan rising, signalled by the assassination 
of Burness and Macnaughton. Twenty 
ears since Sir John McNeil wrote that 

e disbelieved the existence of any formi- 

dable obstruction to the march of a nu- 
merous army from the present Russian 
frontier to Candahar, and necessarily then 
into British India. The country around 
Herat is believed by others to be capable 
of supplying military stores, and especially 
all the ingredients for the manufacture of 
ammunition. This route might be adopted, 
but the gradual absorption of Persia and 
Turkey is more probably the object of 
Russian policy. The one plan is consis- 
tent with the other, and both with the 
oe te to the south which the Russians 
ave made im all directions for centuries 
past. A powerful and warlike people, 
with the means and will of crushing all 
tribes into one nationality, and imbueing 
all with a common purpose, might be ex- 
ted naturally to pursue the course 
adopted by the Russians since the days 
of Peter the Great ; but it is neither for 
our material interest, nor the moral inter- 
ests of mankind, that it should be pursued 
successfully. 

Toorkistan occupies a vast extent of 
country from the Caspian on the west to 
the borders of Thibet, meeting with 
Persia, Affghanistan, and the Punjaub on 
the south—and the Russian empire on the 
north. Its frontiers are all, probably, 
ill-defined, with the exception of the Cas- 
pian. A great portion of this territory 
consists of desert land, and it compre- 
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gested by the politicians of Russia, but it 
answered their purposes. The isgye 
cannot have strengthened the invaded 
and it certainly weakened the intruders, 
Still the Persians could not have cyer. 
come theconsequences of these campaigns 
} 4 2 
when they began to prepare for a Turkish 
war. There is no proof that this policy 
was incited by the Russians, but it served 
them. Omar Pacha was compelled to re- 
main at Bagdad while European Turkey 
was enveloped in a maze of small 
troubles from the Danube to the Medi- 
terranean. Many of the Sultan’s diffi. 
culties originate in the bigotry of the 
Sultan’s subjects—but they all answer a 
common end in the destruction of his 
power, and no other empire rises 0 
obviously on these ruins as that of Russia. 
During the present year, while the empire 
of the Muscovite is supposed to be at 
peace, an army of great strength has been 
employed in the conquest of Circassia, 
and another army of sixty thousand 
men are said to have been marched 
through part of Persia with the consent 
of the Shah into Toorkistan. The busi- 
ness of this army, even the direction of 
their march, are unknown here; while 
they must operate to the north of Herat, 
and towards our own territories. 

The great insurrection of Central 
India has occupied our statesmen, and 
wasted our strength, and while its cause 
is searched for among greased cartridges, 
its origin is traceable to the general spirit 
of mischief which has possessed the 
Mohamedans at an untoward time. The 
Schah of Persia was connected with the 
rising of his Mohamedan confederates of 
Delhi and Lucknow, and no blame could 
be attached to him for seeking their as- 
sistance. He failed in procuring the co- 
operation of the Affghan chiefs, and like 
all complicated conspiracies this vast 





hends the Sea of Aral, but it has large | 
rivers) flowing into that great lake, and | 
table lands of immense extent. The 
ulation are pastoral, and in one sense | 
primitive in their occupations, and the 
may be a rude and savage race. Their 
absorption by Russia will be a haxd task, 
although it may be accomplished. When 
the Persian army broke up from Herat 
they invaded Toorkistan. The particu- 
lars of that fatal campaign are concealed, 
but the army never returned. The in- 


vasion may not have been directed or sug- 








organisation against British power perished 


because it occurred and was quenched in 


| divisions, but it is not doubtful that even 


Russian officers in the Crimea had a dim 
idea that our influence in the East would 
be rudely shaken by those events which 
matured after date and out of time. 

The Russian empire has progressed 
rapidly to the extreme east in recent 
years, Two-thirds of the Russian terri- 
tory are now situated in Asia, beyond 
the Oural mountains. Siberia is an un- 
known region to Europeans, and its cap!- 
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Tobolsk, on the Odi river, is nearly 
way between the Amoor and the 
Neva. Kamschatka has long formed part 
of Russia. Its climate has been favoura- 
bly represented, and although its highest 
mt searcely reaches the fiftieth degree, 
from its form as a peninsula, it may 
~~ a different class of productions from 
those of its parallel on the east coast of 
America. A portion of Vancouver's 
Island, on the west coast of America, is 
in the same position, with a delightful 
climate, according to its settlers. During 
the late war, the mouth of the Amoor 
river was found to be occupied by the 
Russians. This river was formerly, at its 
mouth, within the Chinese territory. 
Although greatly inferior to some of the 
Siberian rivers in the volume of its water, 
yet it is navigable for ships of a large 
tomage. It-has all the advantages ne- 
cessary to the formation of a great naval 
station; and they will all be used. The 
river comes from the south, and the 
Russians have already, or will immediately 
contrive to appropriate, all the region 
drained by the Amoor, and approach 
closely to Pekin. 

A treaty with the Chinese Government 
was negotiated last year by the Karl of 
Elgin, on the Peiho, which traverses the 
next river division of China south from 
that of the Amoor, and passes Pekin. 
By seizing the canal which connects the 
Peiho through the Eu Ho with the Yel- 
low River, and other parts of the canal 
and river system of the Chinese empire, 
the European negotiators commanded 
Pekin. The capital of China draws its 
rice from the south, and the supply is 
water-borne. At the junction of the 
great canal with the Peiho, the traftic 
might have been stopped, and the citizens 
of Pekin would have suffered dearth, if 
not want. Despotic governments dread 
high-priced food—for all revolutions are 
hastened by its influence. The revolu- 
tions of France are connected usually with 
dearth or famine; yet there is not likely 
to be less patience on that subject in Paris 
than in Pekin, and not much in either of 
the two. The Chinese negotiated, there- 
fore, a treaty, by which, among other 
stipulations, the representatives of Britain 
and of France were to reside at Pekin. 
The same privilege was accorded to Russia, 
we believe, and the United States, by 
different treaties. When in the month of 





June last the British and French repre- 


sentatives proposed to enter the river on 
their journey to Pekin, they found the 
entrance barricaded by chains and stakes. 
Admiral Hope and Mr. Bruce determined 
to pass on; and while among these obstruc- 
tions, a determined fire was opened on 
them from batteries that had been masked. 
An artillery battle followed, but the Chi- 
nese had heavy guns, from which excel- 
lent practice was made; and they were 
supported by a numerous army. Three 
of the gunboats were sunk. An attempt 
to storm the batteries in front failed, be- 
cause they were defended by a field of 
mud. The admiral and the representa- 
tives were defeated, and we lost nearly 
five hundred men in killed and wounded 
on the 25th June. The French had only 
one gunboat present, and lost fourteen 
men killed or wounded. The defeat is 
disastrous in the absolute loss and the 
probable results; for it may be impossible 
to spare from our eastern possessions a 
sufficient force to enter the Peiho, or to 
prevent difficulties in other Chinese ports, 
and especially in Canton, whieh is held 
by the allies still. 

The right of the allied forces to enter 
the Peiho has been questioned, among 
others by General T. Perronet Thompson 
and Mr. T. Chisholm Anstey. The latter 
—— had an appointment at Hong 

ong. He quarrelled with the other 
officials there. He may have been right, 
but he comes to the discussion of das 
questions with personal losses and also 
ae prejudices. General Thompson 
1as been long and notoriously fond of 
savages. As a Radical, he should rejoice 
in the breaking up of despotic govern- 
ments ; but at this moment he is engaged 
in a defence of the most despotic dynasty 
on earth, who have even no heredi 
right in China. These Tartars in China 
cannot be compared with the Normans in 
England—for they were of the same race 
with the Saxons; but that resemblanee 
does not appear to exist between the 
Chinese oe the Tartars. The “abori- 
gines” are not contented with these 
usurpers, for Nankin, and some of the 
south-eastern provinces, have been in re- 
bellion for many years. Still, the Mant- 
choo dynasty have the sympathies of a few 
theorists at home, because they are at war 
with our Government, and not because 


they are right or wrong. 
















































Spanish ambassador had come up the 
Thames, accompanied by the Armada, 
and if the ships had been sunk at Tilbury 
Fort,” —he means that history would have 
applauded the deed. So it would; but 
why? Because, for a thousand years, 
the ambassador of any state at peace with 
England was welcomed in its capital and 
at its court. The person of an ambassa- 
dor was also perfectly safe. The chivalry 
of the dark ages in Europe cast round a 
herald’s security the impenetrable shield of 
its usages. The case is different in and 
with China. 

The ambassador of the United States 
is said now to have reached Pekin; but 
immediately after we hear that he has 
arrived there a prisoner ! 

It is argued, however, that the Western 

wers have no right to force their am- 

dors on the reluctance of the Chinese 
Government to receive them; but the 
statement, if it be useful in reply to 
France and Russia, is useless towards 
Britain and the United States. Our 
eastern possessions have long been crow- 
ded with Chinese immigrants. Australia 
and California complain that these Orien- 
talists, in excessive numbers, press upon 
the interests of labour and the institutions 
of society. In these circumstances, there- 
fore, as the Chinese Government cannot 
keep their subjects within their own ter- 
ritories, they must not close themselves 
up from the world, and decline intercourse 
on that, or on any other topic, with those 
states whose rulers have to make provision 
for the management of these strangers, 
who come among them in circumstances 
often rough and uncouth. 

The attack by the Chinese forts on the 
British fleet in the Peiho, is said to have 
been directed by European artillerymen. 
Some British officers edavell that they 
could recognise the rifle bullets of the 
Russians among the shot that visited 
them. These suspicions open a large 
sapere and one full of contradictions ; 
or while some parties allege that the 
Chinese and Russians are engaged in 
hostilities upon the northern frontier of 
the southern empire, others assert that the 
Chinese ulead payment of certain lands 


in Russian guns and military stores. This 
negociation, and the payment of the price, 
would explain the possession by the Chi- 
nese of good weapons. It would not ren- 
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General Thompson writes that “if the | der any more clear than they are now their 


'means of using them. ‘Lhe Mantchoo 
| Tartars border upon the dominions be. 
longing in eastern Asia to the Russians. 
The Chinese army collected at the mouth 
of the Peiho are supposed to have been 
drawn from Mantchouria. They may be 
hardier soldiers than the Chinese of the 
centre and south of the empire, and yet 
not be familiar with artillery and rifles, 
Proficient artillerymen and bowmen jp 
the same army—arrows and shells show- 
ered from the same batteries—indicate 
an infusion of European skill in the Mant- 
chourian strength on the Peiho or the 
Tien-Tsin. 

The engagement leaves no room to 
doubt, in conjunction with the proceedings 
on the Amoor during the last war, that 
the Russians have large depots of ammu- 
nition and arms within that river, and 
may, in a short time, equip a formidable 
fleet in the Pacific. The circumstance 
deserves to be remembered, in the event 
of future hostilities, and in reference to our 
Australian colonies and the Indian ports 
—for we shall have hostilities forced 
upon us with Russia. That power wants 
access to southern seas and shores. Its 
nobles and rulers seek for universal do- 
minion. One conquest renders another 
almost necessary; and the process is not 
unnatural. Between them and the Me- 
diterranean, between them and the Indian 
Ocean, they find only the distracted and 
dying empires of Persia and Turkey. No 
obstacle, except the Western Powers, 
stands between the Czar and Constanti- 





nople and Jerusalem. He and his ad- 
visers have attempted to detach Britain 
and France. The alliance is not natural, 
for the character and principles of the two 
nations differ widely. These differences 
are not known to those who entertain them 
better than to the Muscovites. They feel 
that our interests have no accordance with 
those of France; that our ideas and mode 
of government, and all our objects, are 
entirely at variance with those of France 
and the French; and they court or flatter 
their Gallic opponents, in the hope of 
rendering them subservient to their pur- 
poses. 
When Italy was invaded by France, 
undoubtedly Russia agreed to restrain 
Prussia, if the German powers sho 


attempt to rescue the house of Hapsburgh. 





Yet lives there no man now simple eno 
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to believe in the disinterestedness of the 
French Emperor, or any love for the in- 
dependence of Italy in the mind of the 
Russian ruler. Kossuth, doubtless, now 
s with Mazzini. Victor of Savoy 
a. continues to talk of the generosity 
of the French Emperor, who declines to 
ive him permission to <> all or any 
of the four crowns, and the four little 
kingdoms, offered to him for nothing, by 
the populations and their representatives 
anxious to become his subjects. 

The Italian war avenged the Musco- 
yites of Austria, and by the hand of one 
of the allies, against whom aid was refused 
to the Russians by Vienna. The Emperor 
of Austria suffers the loss of Lombardy 
for his doubts and fears during the Cri- 
mean struggle. The Emperor Napoleon 
does not gain the influence which he ex- 
pected by the establishment of a kingdom 
of Etruria, under the management of the 
Prince Napoleon. That refractory cousin 
is said even to refuse a crown, because he 
is a republican, or because these grapes 
are sour in Tuscany. Alienation of feel- 
ing, however, is encouraged, being alread 
engendered, by the conduct of the British 
Cabinet, who strive against the Imperial 
pleasure of Versailles, or of Vincennes— 
the more appropriate locality from which to 
extract a title, and for the aggrandisement 
of Piedmont, by its conversion into the 
kingdon of northern Italy. The latter 
consequence of this Italian campaign was 
not foreseen by Russia, and is one only 
of its many windfalls. The entire tran- 
saction may be regarded in that light— 
for although fostered, we do not believe 
that it was planned by the Court of St. 
Petersburgh. The result could not have 
been better for them if it had been con- 
trived by them. France aided to beat 
Russia into its plans. It has now beaten 
Austria into the projects of the two pow- 
ers, and may reimburse it on the Danube 
for losses on the Po. This triple alliance 
brings to remembrance old times, and 
their secret treaties. 

The influence of Mahomedanism origin- 
ating on the borders of the Red Sea in a 
rude age, spread to the line on the 
African continent, and on the Asiatic 
continent upwards to the fiftieth de- 
gree. It once threatened Paris, and 
more recently Vienna with conquest. It 
is located still on the Danube, and has 
been rooted in the eastern Indian 
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archiepelago. It has found a home in the 
Circassian and in the Himalayan moun- 
tains. From the fountains ot the Nile to 
those of the Ganges and the Indus, of the 
Euphrates and Tigris, and on all the 
lands between them, it has enthusiastie 
votaries. Yet while its disciples have 
erected magnificent mosques and tombs, 
they have neglected the soil. The old 
waste places of history are the waste 
places of the world still. Under its in- 
fluence industry has withered, and the 
magnificent cities built under the civilisa- 
tion introduced by the patriarchal system 
are ruins ; the lands that supported their 
numerous popes are wastes. And 
this catastrophe, extending over two mil- 
lenniums, commencing in the sensualism 
and tyranny of heathenism, progressing to 
the more subtle sensualism of Mahomedan- 
ism, was a matter of prophecy. The vast 
ring of Mahomedanism is pressed’ in on 
all sides towards its Arabian centre. The 
almost simultaneous deaths of the Em- 
peror of Morocco and the Bey of Tunis 
will afford reasons for French intervention 
on the left and right from Algiers. The 
appearance of Mahomedan 7. hets 
simultaneously in Morocco and the Pun- 
jaub indicate the growth of fanaticism 
among the disciples. Their defeat in the 
Indian insurrection reduces their power in 
our dominions, but it aggravates the 
bitterness of feeling prevalent at Mecca, 
where the system * its real centre and 
spring, and where bigotry has been 
gradually increasing for many years. 

The Mahomedan states cannot support 
themselves, for they are assailed within 
and without. The principles of their 
creed come out of the apathy of ages with 
their pristine venom, without their vigour. 
The Sultan’s life is endangered by con- 
spiracies at Constantino i and other 
moderate rulers of the faithful will find 
themselves in equal danger, if they 
attempt like him to carry out liberal 
opinions in their dealings with their 
Christian subjects, or the rulers of 
Christian states. These Mahomedan prin- 
ciples cannot be enforced in Asiatic or 
in European Turkey, in the Persian 
empire, or in Egypt. The number of 
Christians in the two former empires, and 
the importance of Egypt in its semi-in- 
dependent state, renders original Maho- 
aie impossible there. 


Bigotry within, enmity without, and 
















































the pu of that enmity, hasten the 
destruction of the Mahomedan powers, 
and the consequent division of their terri- 
tories. The result cannot be postponed 
for a long period, yet upon it may — 
the freedom and progress of the world 

The three Emperors have the power 
among them of apportioning the Shah 
and the Sultan’s territories, if the Greek 
and Latin Churches could agree respect- 
ing the Holy Land and Jerusalem. At 
one period, a magnificent project of union 
was devised between the two ecclesiastical 
systems of the East and West. The plan 
is not likely to be successful, but it would 
form a more formidable development of 
Romanism than any other progress that 
ever will be made out of Rome. 

The solution of the Syrian mystery is 
the grandest difficulty before the three 
Emperors. They might agree respecting 
European Turkey. Asiatic Turkey would 
fall chiefly to Russia. Africa would be 
the spoil of France. Still, Syria is in the 
way, a menace and trouble to all the three ; 
because it will not divide. It might be 
formed into an independent kingdom, with 
a guarantee from the three great powers ; 
but now that order cannot be preserved 
under the Mahomedan, it would still be 
more difficult to keep the peace with rival 
sects ruling in the land around, and adding 
their jealousies to political quarrels. 

The material interests of the British 
empire combine with the opinions and 
principles of its people, in opposition to 
these results. The way from the East to 
the West cannot be blocked up by Euro- 
peans without weakening the two divisions 
of our empire. The oldest routes belong 
to the Mahomedan states. They are the 
only direct and the shorter routes. In 
their custody they are open to our traffic, 
and few complaints have been ever made 
of the conditions imposed by the Egyptian 
Pachas. Mehemet Ali although arbitrary 
and tyrannical to his subjects, pursued an 
enlightened and liberal policy in his in- 
tercourse with foreign states. He offered 
all the facilities of Egypt to British in- 
tercourse, and he endeavoured to increase 
and mf them. Even while we were 
at war with the old Pacha, he allowed no 
interruption in the Overland route. His 
successors have adopted a similar policy. 
Doubtless it has remunerated Egypt and 
its rulers; but similar conduct would have 
remunerated other nations, whose states- 
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men have not had the courage and the 
sense to pursue the course which the 
Egyptians havefollowed. Therouteby the 
Euphratean valley has never been opened, 
although, the more pleasant, and shorter to 
passengers to or from Bombay and Kura. 
chee. Tt forms, however, a possible alter. 
native, if Egypt should fall hereafter unde; 
the influence or the power of France—, 
result anticipated by many parties. 

These facts will ripen into more urgent 
facts ere many years pass away. For 
that end, when the Russian war clo 
Britain was the only one of the four allies 
against whom the feelings and indignation 
of the Russians were directed in - their 
journals ; exactly as now, when the Italian 
war is over, Britain and Prussia, who had 
no business with the collision, except so 
far as they endeavoured to prevent it, 
come in for all the abuse at Vienna. For 
that purpose the building yards of France 
and Russia are occupied in the construc- 
tion of great fleets ; conscious, as the Im- 
perial projectors of the future are, that 
their policy will involve naval operations. 

The “crisis,” when it comes, will pro- 
bably find this country unprepared. Two 
factions struggle to give the great body 
of the people the smallest amount of power 
that will stave of revolutions and time. 
Distracted by that ignoble care, their 
leaders are unable to spare the thought 
requisite for graver duties. Even if they 
devoted strength and time to them, the 
routine of faction casts often a good- 
hearted man into the wrong place. Vis- 
count Canning, Lord Stanley, or Sir 
Charles Woodare all men of largeabilities, 
competent for many arduous Sage 
yet they would not, in private life, with 
sober countenances claim to have an ac- 
quaintance or capacity for Indian business 
equal to Sir J. Lawrence, Sir J. Outram, 
Mr. Montgomery, or even Lord Elphin- 
stone, who has the advantage of an aristo- 
cratical connexion. Viscount Canning 1s 
too soft for the place at present, although 
full of old conceits and whims regarding 
the traditional policy. The late and the 
aa President of the Indian Council 

ave not the knowledge of India requsite 

to justify a Government in giving to either 
of them a seat at the board as members. 
This misplacement of men springs, not 
from the necessities of the empire but of 
home factions. 


Our natural allies in the future are the 
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northern states of Germany and the | 


Scandinavian States—from the Rhine to 


the North Cape. Their interests and 


ours correspond in many particulars, and 
they cross each other in none. They are 
less or more constitutional states, and their 
internal laws bear a close resemblance to 
our own. Their populations belong 
chiefly to the same great races, formin 
one of the grand divisions of mankind, a 
with them the entente cordiale may mean 
more then two words. 

Our best allies however would be our 
own colonies. Ere ten years pass away 
British North America will contain pro- 





bably five millions, the southern colonies 
three millions, and southern Africa, with 
the West India Islands, more than three 
millions. ‘The negro race form a large 
portion of the last division, but it is im- 
yossible to suppose that eight or ten mil- 
ee of our own race, will consent to re- 
main liable for peace or war without a 
direct voice in our councils. They will 
form our best allies, but they will be 
better and stronger as confederates than 
as detached friends; and that arrange- 
ment should be our answer to the alliance 
of the three emperors to construct the 
approaching crisis. 
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MR. NIMMO'’S TROUBLES. 

Mr. Graham and Mr. Nimmo rode away from 
Mrs. Morton’s, with whom they left the foundling 
of the road, and with Mr. Morton the guarantee 
of Mr. Grabam for all expenses of food and a 
funeral if that should become necessary. The day 
dawned, “that detention,” said Mr. Nimmo, “is 
unhappy, I never give way to impulses.”’ 

“Neither do 1,” answered his companion, 
“never give anything to impulses, but how comes 
the detention to be unkappy ?”’ 

Mr. Nimmo wants to keep a good character in 
this neighbourhood for early and steady habits, 
and he asked Mr. Graham what he thought other 
people would think if they heard or saw Mr. 
Nimmo’s horse rode by that gentleman to his 
stable at that hour. 

“ For my part,’” Mr. Graham told him, “I am 
not important enough for people to say or think 
anything of me; for your part the case is widely 
different, so I advise you to ride up to Kilbattery, 
stop breakfast, and go home in canonical hours.” 

“Caused by meddling in other people’s busi- 
ness,” Mr. Nimmo said to himself, as he looked at 
an empty tumbler. It had just before been full of 
brandy and water. At Mr. Nimmo’s time of life 
even in July the night air is pernicious ! 

“ What’s caused ?”’ 

“ All this annoyance !” 

“But there’s no annoyance—you must sleep 
somewhere, and breakfast somewhere—and here is 
as good as elsewhere.” 

He did sleep and he did breakfast. 

“You're very dull and quiet here with the 
young folks and Miss Grabam gone,”’ remarked 
Mr. Nimmo, after both gentlemen had looked over 
the morning papers, and there was nothing in them 
except details of the battle of Solferino. ‘ You 
will be alone quite when Miss Graham leaves, and 








[ would advise you to marry ; after all it’s the legi- 
timate mode of life, John, depend on that.”’ 

“ When Miss Graham leaves of course I will be 
very solitary I dare say, bat I am not aware that 
she has any intention of leaving. What put 
that into your head, Mr. Nimmo ?”’ 

“Well, common report—we become imbued 
with the atmosphere we live in—how we know 
not—doubtless somehow—people will talk you 
know. Mr. Lauder I have heard. It is at least 
a common idea in this quarter.” 

“ People talk nonsense always, when they speak 
of affairs that do not concern them,” said Mr, 
Graham, for the subject was a sore one with him 
—not that any objection could be made to Mr. 
Lauder, which was inapplicable to anyone of all 
mankind. 

“That's not exactly my foible, I don’t talk of 
anything that does not concern me; but according 
to your notions we should all be desirous of the 
good and well-being of our neighbours. So I also 
think. Iam ‘ a greatest possible happiness man of 
the greatest possible number’ too. I learned so mach 
of the Benthamite creed as all that, when I was 
young. I kuew, that is I had the honour of a per- 
sonal introduction to the master of our political 
economy.” 

“Then on the Benthamite principle—that is 
because Jeremy Bentham lived and wrote dull 
pamphlets, and spent his money very legitimately 
on their publication—you want to know whether 
my aunt has been wooed and won by my friend 
Mr. Lauder—that’s what Jeremy Bentham has 
brought you to—being interested in Miss Graham 
and Mr. Lauder.” 

“Tam interested in Miss Graham’s happiness 
certainly.” 

“ And in Mr. Lauder’s doubtless ; he belongs to 
the greatest possible number.” 
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“ More in Miss Graham’s necessarily, of course.” | 


“*Of course she is a lady—well then, on the 
greatest possible happiness to the greatest possible 
number principle, it would not do—bhere am I and 
the children now—and the Ayah—a stranger in a 
strange land—aud other eight or ten people in 
this house, and a great many people out of it—are 
a greater possible number than Mr. Lauder—and 
my very excellent friend never thought of asking 
such an odd question—so inconvenient and sure 
to give a lady the pain of a refusal, or put us all 
out of the way.” 

“Tt’s not so odd a question—what’s young 
people to come to I can’t tell—do they suppose 
that their superiors in genius and in wisdom have 
nothing todo but consult their convenience—there’s 
nothing odd in the question, except perbaps, Mr. 
Lauder’s circumstances, only he calls so often.” 

“ Many people call here—you call—and you are 
all right welcome, but not to make a breach in my 
house, and turn my life upside down—Mr. Lauder 
never thought of such an absurdily. You never 
asked that question. How should you think 
worse of him than yourself. Did you ever think 
of that course now ?” 

“That is necessarily a different matter— 
different ciroumstances, you know, and very old 
acquaintance you see—if I am_ bound to disclose 
all that I may have designed or proposed in my 
mind at different periods of my life, it would be 
difficult to satisfy you,’’ the fact being that Mr. 
Nimmo has for some months been pondering over 
the propriety of the same question. 

‘“* T’m told, Mr. Nimmo, that you were a danger- 
ous person at one period of your life—that of 
course is all past now.”’ 

“IT don’t see that—what shouid be all past ? 
I told you last evening that I am younger now 
in reality than I was twenty-five years ago. I 
know the Jaws that regulate our being, and I act 
upon them.” 

Mr. Graham knew however that he was quite 
safe with Mr. Nimmo, and the question might not 
be at all odd in his case—he might put it when 
he pleased—so he could afford to play with him as 
he miglit have done with a salmon, if chemical 
and dye works lad not spoiled the fishing, “I 
thought Mr. Nimmo that there was a romance in 
your early life that might have rendered such sub- 
jects painful, and so 1 wanted to laugh away the 
conversation, or turn it over to Eugenia and Napo- 
leon, or Clothilda and Napoleon, or Solferino, or 
anything else. I only mention this to excuse any 
apparent impetuosity of mine.” 

“ Well, no, as to that now—yes such a romance 
asoccurs with us all—you have heard the tale doubt- 
less, that Iwas once altogether betrothed, so to say; 
fully booked as we phrase it in Scotland, and of 
course nothing came of it. You have heard that 


experience and time—and its not such a long time 
either—bave worn away the edge of that business. 
It confirmed me, however, in my dislike to all 
cant, and Methodistical and Puritanic nonsense. 
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“Was the lady a Methodist at that time,” saig 
Mr. Graham. 

His companion started—not a usual thin 
with a cool man—“ You know the lady, Mr. 
Graham ?” 

“As for that, Nimmo, how could I tell the 
particular one you are thinking of just now ?”’ 

“That matter has been very grossly misrepre- 
sented, and the canker or maworm of scandal has 
been engaged on my poor reputation for years,” 
said his companion, “I have been exposed to all 
descriptions of hypocritical attacks, from the race 
who say in their lives, to all besides, stand by for 
I am holier than thou.” 

“You don’t like these people, Mr. Nimnmo— 
neither do I—if I knew any such fellows, I would 
stop knowing them I assure you.”’ 

“ Why my dear young friend you are surrounded 
with them, built clean round by them, you live in 
their atmosphere, Sir, and youdon’t know it. So 
much the worse that you don’t know.” 

“You amaze me, Mr. Nimmo—to begin with my 
aunt. No, you don’t include her; very good. Mr, 
and Mrs. Pittenween ?” 

‘He's a fool.” 

“Very well, I don’t think so; he is an enthu- 
siast, and a good-hearted one, and a little too 
sanguine; and Marion, no, you don’t reckon her, 
The Garvies are downright people. You admit 
that. Well now there’s the usual quantity of Camp- 
bell’s, Douglasses, Gralam’s, and Hamilton’s in this 
country whom everybody knows. They do not 
claim to be holier than the rest of us. No; I 
don’t think my atmosphere corrupted in that way.” 

“ Why you have such a set of clerical pro- 
fessionals around you. There you have Mr. 
Lauder, and Mr. Neil, and Mr. Humphrey all 
speaking evil of those who do not take all their 
opinions—and they are interested persons, you 
know; paid for supporting their views.”’ 

“You must not think a man a hypocrite be- 
cause he is paid for any profession. As to Mr. 
Lauder he always makes himself aud myself worse 
than any other persons. I think he speaks of me 
to myself in that way, not to you I suppose. Mr. 
Neil belongs to the same school, and I must say 
the worst of him will be found in his own con- 
fessions, so I think. Mr. Humphrey is a good- 
natured person on the main, a little consequential, 
but in his place ; ‘ for ane you'll get better, there's 
waur you'd get ten.’ No, I don’t think myself 
among a speaking set.” 

‘“* But how did you come then to hear of any- 
thing painful in my life.’’ 

“That I really can’t tellnow. You say I know 
one lady who was associated with you in public 
conversation once, aud the story may have come to 
me that way.’’ 

: “From Mrs. Lonachie, for I suppose you mean 
er?’ 

“Oh, not at all, she would not consult me. 1 
was a boy, only you know our family were some- 
how mixed up.’ 














MR. NIMMO’S TALE. 


«Your grandfather was one of her guardians, I 
iglieve ; that was all—on his demise your father, 
then pretty well up in years, took his place.” 

“Just so—it would be somehow that way.” 

“And you know that Mrs. Lonachie used me 
very ill.” 

*No, that I don’t, and would not believe. 
We do not see them much. They are a long way 
of now, but I am sure Mrs. Lonachie could not 
bare used anyone badly. It’s not her nature.” 

“You have heard other people’s version, Mr. 
Graham, suppose I give you mine—you have no ob- 
jection—of course its not generally known, but as 
you say your family were mixed up very indirectly, 
snd you speak as if there were a plurality of per- 
sonages, even a great number concerned in my life, 
rou may as well know the story. Now I happen 
‘o hare the particulars written out here.” 

The particulars were written out, because Mr. 
Nimmo thought that he might have to explain 
them some day to Miss Graham, when ‘he got an 
opportunity.’ I am as confident as her nephew 
that the paper was quite needless ia that respect, 
snd that the lady in question would have rendered 
its reading to her altogether unnecessary. She 
may peruse it now, if she pleases. It’s a pity to 


make no use of it. I coaxed Mr. Nimmo out of |’ 


it, but what will he say when he finds it here I 
don’t know ; only I'll get round him again somehow 
—more thanthat I remember—it’s for the defence 
of Mrs. Lonachie and the good of the ‘greatest 
possible number’ to publish it.” 

“It’s shocking hot,” said Mr. Graham, “ you 
may as well read that as anything else, only I do 
vot want secrets ; still I don’t care for going to the 
Fuld Hill just now, it’s so hot.” 

“Yes; by the way, what do you keep that fellow 
— anda set of men for, on the Fauld 

“It’s improvement,” said Mr. Graham quietly. 

“It’s improvement—your ruin, so far as it goes. 
You don’t know how you are spoken of among us. 
The corn laws are repealed now. Are you aware 
that? You can’t grow corn to compete with 
American prairies and the Russian valleys on a hill 
side like that,’’ 

“T can try,’’ said Mr. Graham. 

“It's fit only to feed sheep.” 

“Very good; let it feed the greatest possible 
wumber of sheep, then. If I had all the grazing 
arms of the Highlands I would turn out ten times 
much mutton and wool as come off them. ‘The 
est use We could make of capital would be its 
feployment on the land—far better than in loans 
* fools to pay for killing other fools.”’ 

The capital would be misapplied. You can 

re matton and wool cheaper from other coun- 

mes. And what knows Jones Davies, your 
*agineer, of farming.” 

“Nothing whatever; but he does well what I 
ers, and saves my money.” 

Now don’t you think if the great Highland 
‘oprietors thought they could make more money 


| from their glens and hills by a different manage- 
ment than they draw now, that they would adopt 
it ?” 

“No, I don’t think. They do not altend to 
their business. I am a landowner and I mind my 
trade. That’s my study, and I profess to know it, 
When I am finished here I will take a large High- 
land farm, if can get a paying lease, and in five 
years put ten times the present number of sheep 
upon it.” 

“ And how will you do?” 

“Just as Lam doing ; grow grass and turnips in 
preference to heath, wherever I can, But it’s 
horrid hot ; you had better go on with the paper, 
and with your permission I will go to the sofa.” 

Mr. Nimmo drew out a long green morocco 
paper case, such as was in common use among 
gentlemen twenty-five years since, opened the steel 
clasp, and from one compartment removed a neatly 
folded sheet of thin paper, beautifully and closely 
written over. He adjusted his eye glass to the 
requisite position, for Mr. Nimmo has not beea 
getting younger in eyesight, and began to read. * 





MR, NIMMO’S TALE. 


“T was left at an early period of life without 
the care of my natural guardians, who, by the neg- 
lect of sanatory precautions, were seized with 
affections and obstructions that led to corruptions 
in the blood, which poisoned the vital stream at 
the fountain, and finally carried them away out of 
this visible world ‘to that bourne from which no 
traveller returns.’ From this peculiar set of cir- 
cumstances I acquired much that is good, and some 
things that may be considered by many objection- 
able, and by others regarded as prejadicial in my 
mode of thought—those moods that, originating 
in material organisation, result in those mental 
complicities and phenomena that man cannot trace 
back to their beginnings, and can ouly watch to 
their end in the breaking-up of the organic powers 
from which they spring. Hence it comes that I 
have been accused of irregularities in my actions 
and principles, for which I could only have been 
considered liable in a secondary degree. Scientific 
men have every reason to believe that the material 
organisation of the human frame is completely 
changed in the course of seven years. For four- 
teen years I have been engaged in discharging the 
duties of my situation in a practical manner— 
gathering gear and knowledge together on tue 
prineiples of the most approved writers of political 
economy, in a way entirely unexceptionable, IL 
might therefore plead material and organie pre~ 
scription in respect of events’ oceturring from cir- 
cumstances in which the person who bore my 
name either twenty or thirty years since was 
engaged. This is a fact which the law and 
society will acknowledge when they become sub- 
ject to scientific rules. At present the instite- 





tions and the principles of society are founded upon 
2L 
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an unscientific assumption of personal identity 
through the phases of life, and persons of even in- 
tellectual superiority must so far conform to its 
maxims and be subject to its rules. 

“ Mind,”’ interrupted Graham, “I don’t agree 
in the preface.” 

“Why,” rejoined the reader, “ what’s wrong 
in it?” 

** You—you say that events led to your moods 
of thought, and so on. Now if you have only a 
septennial identity, the events must have been 
within the septennial period. But never mind me, 
tumble on with the tale. I'll just throw this 
handkerchief over my face because of circumstances 
—these flies—vexthem!"’ I rather think that Mr. 
Graham wanted the handkerchief because the 
features were not always so grave as they should 
h ave been, as much as for the flies. 

“You are scientifically mistaken though ; I must 
put you right.” 

“ Don’t, please, just yet-—travel on through the 
manuscript—lI'll not sleep a wink, I promise you.”’ 

« After I had received a tolerably liberal educa. 
tion in the schools and University of Edinburgh, I 
naturally desired to see life in a different part of 
the world. Holding the liberal ideas then pre- 
valent among young men, [ travelled with them to 
the continent, passed some time in Italy and else- 
where, and I did not leave them there. Ambition 
prompted me to mingle in the stirring scenes of 
my native land; I longed to become by example 
and precept an apostle of the new era; and re- 
turned to London, where I mingled with men of 
generous purposes and kindred sentiments. Un- 
fortunately I lodged in a house where an opposing 
circumstance existed to those ennobling pursuits 
alone worthy of a good organisation. I was at- 
tracted towards this circumstance by influences 
hgreditary to our race, and they were too strong 
for the contrary impulses at that period. This 
opposing circumstance was a specimen of female 
organisation, that seemed to me more nearly perfect 
than any I had ever seen, including the celebrated 
marbles of Italy. She occupied a subordinate 
position iu the establishment of the Misses 
Jennings, into which she had been compelled to 
enter by circumstances, and not by choice. Pro. 
blems of this nature are not easily solved, but it is 
obvious that if I had been poorer or she had 
been ri¢her, we should not have become acquainted 
in the manner of our acquaintance. ‘This business 
prevented me from attaining the advanced position 
at which I aimed, for it required time and thought ; 
or in the scientific explanation of these events, the 
activity of the organs in one district of the brain 
neutralised that of the higher organs in the intellec. 
tual region. This was the extent of my errors, 


arising entirely from the construction or develope- 
ment of the cavity known commonly as the scull, 
although in reality, the covering so described has 
no influence over its contents, and nothing to do 
with them, except to keep them in safety. It is 
only the shell of the walnut. 
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‘* All the circumstances which followed Originated 
in the set that I have described. Our mutual ar. 
rangements with the Misses Jennings required to 
be changed, and while I remained there as formerly 
until I found apartments in a pleasant and private 
hotel—my friend removed to a cottage in the Lon. 
don suburbs.” 

“Tn other words, the lodger persuaded the ser. 
vant to run off, and he seduced her,” growled the 
handkerchief. 

“You are severe, young man,” answered the 
reader. 

“Just and true,’ the handkerchief replied, and 
readjusting itself, added, “ go on.”’ 

“You make no allowance for circumstances,” 
and the eye glass fell. 

“Deal with facts in few words,” persisted the 
handkerchief; ‘ but go on, what happened next? 
[ shall not sleep.’’ 

The eye glass was re-adjusted, and thie sheet of 
manuscript brought again into position. The 
reader proceeded :— 

“Time rolled on, and the commonly received 
opinion oa mental phenomena is not so incorrect, 
as men of my circle supposed. The mind accord. 
ing to those parties, whose opinions were opposed 
in the regions of science, familiarises itself with its 
pursuits. Although the name is adopted errone- 
ously, yet the conclusions are correct; for while 
we say that the organs in one quarter of the head 
are stimulated unduly, we arrive at the same result, 
My preference was given to the cottage over the 
lecture room and the library, and the conversations 
on the reconstruction of society. The sister of 
my father, who resided in London, habitually at- 
tended a tabernacle, as she named it, in Moorfields, 
and was a person of precise habits and strong pre- 
judices. Being Methodistical she opposed all the 
new lights of science, and wanted to regulate 
society by antiquated maxims and exploded notions ; 
and she was successful with her domestic servant, 
an elderly person, with a girl the niece of that per- 
son, and the labourer who cultivated her garden on 
Stamford Hill, as his services were required. With 
me, she was unsuccessful, and I became to her au 
object not of affection, but dislike. Our organi- 
sations were completely different. She had bene- 
volence, self-esteem, and veneration, in a diseased, 
but full state. My measurement in two of these 
particulars is different. My relative subsisted 
upou an annuity secured for her life, which was 
payable twice in each year from an investment ia 
the funds. ‘Twice in each year her money was 
worn out precisely to the half crown piece, 
paid her expenses to and from the city. She had 
in addition a separate fund of small amount dis- 
posed of by a regular will, and to this fund she 
made semi-annual additions, for purposes consistent 
with her views. 

“I became acquainted in the course of events 
with a young person of my own position in society, 
when circumstances had brought her to Lo 
and into acquaintance both with myself and By 
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ve. She was younger than myself, extremely 
tifal in the common opinion of the society 
she met, and she was clever, intellectual, 

ged well-educated, but greatly prejudiced, My 
relative, as was her habit and wont with all she 


ald influence, drew her to the tabernacle. She 


‘gbibed more and more of the prejudices which I 
endeavoured to eradicate; and endowed as I am 
sith large conscientiousness, I admit that so far 
from being successful, I was almost persuaded to 
her views. Without making an analysis of 

the causes, the result of this acquaintance was a 
le with the organs of conscientiousness, self- 
esteem, and other combatants in my nervous 
organisation ; for being at first almost daily at the 
eottage, it was difficult to reconcile my professions 
inthe two cases. It was a circumstantial difli- 
ealty, and I was drawn into and onward by cir- 
eamstances through the current. At this time 
suse the greatest error in this history on my part, 
for which no organic explanation oceurrs to ms, as 
[am not perfect yet in science; but my aunt 
having considerable influence with the young lady, 
Ihave stated, derived from the fabernacle and 
otherwise, I decided on employing it for my pur- 
, and atieuded my aunt to meeting, to even- 

ing festivals as they were improperly termed, and 
read on other evenings through the ‘Fourfold State,’ 
‘the World to Come,’ and ‘ Meditations among the 
Tombs.’ ‘These matters with the more legitimate 
requirements of a young lady in London from 
Scotland, desirous to see everything, and very 
pleasant company, interfered greatly with my at- 
tention to the cottage and the re-construction of 
ciety. The latter process went forward without 
m, but the cottage became unpleasant. It had 
four inmates, besides an occasional char-woman, 


for there was one boy and one girl by the period | 


towhich I refer. 1 paid for their support with 
pleasure and there was no complaint on that sub- 
jet; but the mother of the children began to 
emplain of my long absence, and matte:s were 
wotagreeable. The old servant at my aunt’s had 
ae in suspicion, for I believe she held me to have 
wen more than sufficiently attentive to the under. 
servant, Ler relative, which was untrue in any un- 
frourable sense—my only object being to stand 
rel with all parties in that house for the time; 
bt the elderly person, remembering perhaps the 
tents of her own youth, was irritated and suspi- 
hous, 


y prudent woman,” remarked the handker- 


“Aclange of servants occurred at my cottage — 
for it was furnished and reuted by me—and a new 
girl was engaged. Our former servant left domestic 
*rvice for domestic servitude or wifehood in the 

¢ of a poor man, conduct which I never re- 
ommended. This was the circumstance that 
"ginated my next troubles. 
_“The young lady from Scotland, I have not men- 
ued her name yet, was in similar circumstances 
vith myself. She was the owner of a considerable 
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fortune, aud approaching rapidly to an independent 
period of life. I found that our marriage would 
assist greatly in the promotion of my views for the 
re-construction of society, and I knew that one of 
the great Aposties of the new era had been enabled 
to prosecute his labours through an alliance of 
beauty and fortune. Others were in comfortable 
circumstances by the alliance of fortune without 
beauty; and I believed that the ‘ greatest possible 
happiness of the greatest possible number’ would 
be advanced by my advocacy, with ample means, 
of the grand ideas, on which rest the reconstruc- 
tion of society; and while [ remembered the boy 
and the girl and their mother, L felt that my daty 
to society required from me to preserve their 
existence unknown in my own circles. I obtained 
the assent of the young lady and her relatives to 
our marriage. Arrangements were made here for 
her reception. Settlements were entered into 
withthe ordinary conditions—our marriage-day was 
fixed, and all our friends were acquainted with our 
approaching happiness. I had read the last dis. 
course on ‘ The World to Come’ with my aunt on 
a Sunday afternoon. Ona the Monday I was en- 
gaged in the transaction of business until the even- 
ing, when I called at the resideuce of my bride, 
and was informed that she was ill, and could not 
see me. Circumstances of this kind occur, and 
instead of going to the cottage as I intended on 
first receiving this information, 1 proceeded to a 
discussion on the colonisation of South America 
upon rational principles. Next morning I again 
called, and the matter seemed serious, for the lady 
was ill still and unable to see anyone; so I at 
once went to Stamford-hill to call in my relative’s 
services; but the door was half opened by the 
younger servant who told me that her mistress had 
left, and if I called she was to say that I would 
hear from Miss Nimmo that evening. Now for 
the first time a suspicion crossed my miud that 
my circumstances had become known; and | 
decided on going round by the cottage where | 
had to intimate my approaching marriage, and 
some fair and reasonable settlement induced by my 
organ of conscientiousness. When I reached the 
cottage the door was opened by my enemy, the 
senior servant of Stamford-hill, We had engaged 
as our new servant there another niece of that im- 
placable person. ‘The girl had seen me formerly, 
although I did not recognise her; and she did not 
fail to inform her aunt of the good situation on 
which sbe had entered; thus, by a circumstance 
which could not have been anticipated, overthrow- 


| ing all my schemes for the public good in the re- 


construction of society, including the smaller 


_ objects of comfort ia the cottage and in my own 
| home. 





“A false philosophy,” the handkerchief mut- 
tered. 

“ Wanting only success to have made it true,”’ 
rejoined the eye-glass. 

“All philosophies are false,” responded the 


| handkerchief, “that depend for their trath on 
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their success, for their success on the engagement 
of the wrong servant.” 


The eye-glass resumed its occupation of poring | 


over the manuscript, and the reader recommenced 
his confessions. 


“ Do you wish to see Miss Nimmo, Sir,” said | 


the strange porteress. 
‘I have been to see Miss Nimmo and found her 


from home, and by the way I think you should be 
at home in the absence of your mistress.” 

“Get away with your imperence,” exclaimed 
the servant, as if she had been addressing the 
family in the dwelling over the street, ‘‘ and when 
it’s axed of you where I should be you can 
anser.”” 

“I am not accustomed to quarre! with servants, 
but I put a bold face on the matter, and told her 
to get out of that and out of my house, very quietly, 
because there were Jaw and policemen in London; 
and thereupon she aggravated the matter by 
accusing me of attempting to lead astray one of 
her relatives, and bringing another there for 
wicked purposes. In the strength of conscious 
innocence I pulled the old wretch out, and closing 
the door shut her out, 

* Kjected her,” said the handkerchief, ‘ for 
well-doing and justifiable suspicions.”’ 

‘“‘And there arose, continued the narrator, a 
screaming and an utterance of such accusations 
in unknown tongues as might have done for Babel, 
but this was a great suburban street in modern 
London. They attracted the notice of hundreds 
soon, and amused the baker’s, the butcher’s, and 
grocer’s errand boys, along with the potboys, who 
were current in the street at the time. The con- 
fusion was increased by the pantomimic remon- 
strances at the parlour window made by my aunt 
to her governess, for the old lady was effectually 
kept under by the old servant; and made more 
intense by the unhappy appearance at the front 
attic of ‘ the cottage servant’ in a hysterical state 
from the ejection of her aunt. Of both spectres 
I was ignorant until I heard a breaking of glass, 
for the mob supposed that the energetic old lady 
at the parlour window was concerned in the 
abduction of the damsel at the upper window, and 
was in resistance to the praiseworthy efforts of the 
damsel’s mother to accomplish her rescue. The 
policeman knocked at the moment for instructions, 
while his sergeant endeavoured to restrain the 
stonethrowers. I charged ‘that drunken woman’ 
with causing an uproar at my door without any 
cause, and with having absconded from the service 
of my aged relative, a lady at Stamford-hill. The 
policeman seized hold of the servant, 

“ Taken anything, sir?” 

* Don’t know yet how little or how much, her 
mistress has disappeared suddenly.” 

“ Myorganof conscientiousness had become inac- 
tive-—the policeman’ sorganof wonder wasexcited — 
he beckoned to the sergeant—“ case of possible 
murder, robbery, ard desertion of service at Stam- 
ford-hill,’’ said the policeman. 
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Know the gen'i'man ?” asked his superior, 
“Mr. Nimmo, sir, most excellent geu’!’mey 
| a householder for several years, well-known, of bigs 
respectability,” vouched the inferior. , 
I had given him occasional shillings—w)y I 
could scarcely say, but they turned on me thea— 


> 


:3 Take her away, ordered the sergeant, and 
touching his hat, “will you attend, sic, soon jg 
this mysterious case.’’ I promised after having 
_ ascertained the fate of my relative. “ Very proper 
sir,” said the man in authority ; “ what assistance 
can I render.” This was a question requiring 
consideration—“ I will communicate directly,” I 
said. ‘* Very good, sir, we will enter the charge 
murder, robbery, and desertion of service.” 
Say suspected you know, for I had now to bear jg 
out before a mob. ‘“ Suspected, of course, the 
law holds all women -hinnocent till the werdict,” 
sald my erudite companion. 

‘He was wrong,” exclaimed the handkerchief. 

“ Charge will be entered ?” The sergeant paused, 
I handed him my card. It was another indisere. 
tion, but he looked more respectful, if that had 
been possible, as he read, aloud to impress the 
mob also, ‘*W. Nimmo, Esq., of Drybars, Prussiay 
Eagle Hotel’’—adding by way of meditation, 
partly and in part a question, ‘ Married or single, 
Sir; cut to her daughter; any more daughters or 
sons.” ‘Never was married, not she,” | 
answered ; “and as to daughters and sons can't 
say how many she has.” 

My enemy had been put down by the former 
charges, but this rude assault on her social position 
animated and roused her into a description of my- 
self as a villain, and a reference of thirty years to 
all the deacons of thetabernacle. For the first 
the sergeant properly said that it aggravated her 
iniquities, adding that ’ems the worst of women 
who professes references to deacons, and had her 
hurried away—mob accompanying as usual. 

When the door closed and I stood in my own 
rented cottage passage } endeavoured to collect my 
senses, also to settle my position, and the duties 
incumbent upon my situation. Miss Wilde, as 
it appeared to me, had gone out, and was not ac- 
quainted with this disagieeable scene. My first 
duty was to find the new servant. I searched the 
kitchen, and she was not there. Returning to 
the passage and my old place, I heard some move- 
ment in the upper rooms, and proceeded to search 
them. The boy was on the floor and a-toy 
grasped tightly in his puny fingers. Coiled up 
on a bed opposite the window lay that cause of al 
the mischief—the new servant. This “ circam- 
stance” inquired faintly “ if ’em murders were 
done ;” and I inquired not very faintly het 
business there, and where her mistress was, 
"why the boy lay on the floor so neglected. He 
| knew my voice, and rousing up told me that tbe 
men were to take his sheep. I assured him thai 
| they would not and the men were all away. The 

“circumstance ” informed me next that when 
aunt came with my aunt, the old lady, she ¥* 
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by ler missus to take the boy to this room, 
gbere they had quietly remained until the storm- 
commenced. There was little of that certainly 
{ knew, thanks to my ingenuity, which turned the 
chase against my enemy. The arrival and pre- 
gece of my aunt in that particular place was 
sgothor matter. It discomposed me. I must have 
some harsh expression which was improper, 
The boy had been getting gradually nearer to me, 
and placing me between him and the new servant ; 
bat my anger alarmed the child, he shrank back 
as before, and as I turned out of the door the 
gall face had become almost white. I never saw 
hin more. 

“He died ? asked the voice from the handker- 
chief. 

«J never knew,” the eyeglass answered. 

“ Horrible—never knew the fate of your son,” 
rejoined the hankerchief. 

“ Never did, but I did my duty, now I resume ;” 
wd the eye-glass resumed its position, and the 
ol monotonous voice went on. 

“J mustered determination to enter the parlour ; 
wd there was my aunt, alone and pale with 
sssion. It was an awkward rencontre, and I 
garcely knew how to begin the struggle—so as a 
sommencement I sat down. “ You are at home 
bere, Sir,” said my aunt; and placing a bold front 
o the fact, I stated that-I was, and begged to 
isquire how she came to be not at home, but intro- 
jaced here aiso. I saw my error—thie old lady’s 
wes lashed and ler pale cheek flushed. 

“This woman,” she said, ‘is related to you— 
bow?” I inquired if she alluded to Miss Wilde. 

“The female in this house,” she replied; but 
[rejoined there are two. 

“One of them,”’ said my aunt, “is the niece of 
ay old servaut, who has been brutally insulted at 
this door now, and I had no power to interfere, 
bat you will pay for that -—I inquired of the 
person who is that girls mistress.” 

I saw the circumstance that had brought me 
aie the dilemma, and replied that we had resided 
petty well together for some time. 

“And you never acquainted me of this con- 
ezion f”’ 

I stated, of course, that it was improbable I 
would mention the matter. 

“Two children—they are yours ?”’ 

It was a delicate question, and I could only bow 
in reply. 

_ You have acquainted Miss;—that is my 
“ted, with whom you were to be married, of the 
#wW relations she was to form.” 

[begged to express my ability to conduct my 
2 negotiations. 

“Ob,” sneered my aunt, “I doubt not—to 
event mistake ;— 1 mentioned them yesterday.” 
So the illness of that young lady is explained I 
‘uglt, and added angrily, “ You are meddle- 
“me, aunt—shall I send for a cab.” 

“If you wish one,” she answered. “I am to 
"mali—my presence should be invited for an 





afternoon occasionally at my nephew's house.” 

She was endeavouring to maintain a cool de- 
meanour, and I struggled for the same purpose ; 
but we both failed. “I shall send for the police, 
aunt, if you will not leave quietly.” 

“That you may if you wish them, but you neel 
not have an action for false imprisonment from 
the mistress and the servant at the same time. 
You have secured one. For my part I shall bow 
in resiguation, if the needed strength be given me, 
Sir, to a great calamity, but I will do my duty here, 
and you may leave. I will communicate my ar- 
rangements by letter.’’ 

“Your arrangements Miss Nimmo,” so far as 
my memory serves, I added, “ you have no ar- 
rangemeuts to make, you have suffered no cala- 
mity, have no duty, but to go thence where you 
should never have come unasked.” I was firm. 
Then her stern views of duty were evolved rudely 
—‘you,’’ she told me warmly, “are one of the 
Devil’s recruiting sergeants—or Satan’s press 
gang—I am made to differ, and am thankful ‘that 
[ always differed from your opinions. As to your 
practices they are worse. What makes me to 
differ you might have comprehended if ye would, 
and ye would not. I shall snatch these children 
if grace be given to them, and it may be their 
mother, as brands from the burning. For you it 
isusecless todo more. Your fall is downward to 
‘he pit, and your heart is like the adamant.’’ 

“ And does Miss Wilde agree to your arrange- 
ments, of taking herself and these children to 
Heaven, and leaving myself going in the direction 
indicated.” 

“T*said my aunt’ take none to Heaven, but 
employ the means while they may be useful, for 
many they are useless. For your answer seek it 
from the person you have misled,” and she threw 
open the folding doors. Till then I had forgotten 
that this conversation was going on probably in the 
presence of another, and that was true. ‘The in- 
faut was sleeping on its mother’s knee. The 
mother seemed sleeping too, but that was not the 
case, only her eyes were closed, and I inquired, 
I fear perhaps a little roughly, whether it was her 
wish that my aunt should remain here. She 
looked not at us, but quietly said “ if the lady be 
pleased,” “‘ because,’’ I added, “that it was im- 
possible for me to continue longer under the roof 
with my relative who had just finished consigning 
me to other quarters.” She answered that “I 
perhaps would not turn them out for a night and 
a day, or two, yet she could not remain longer, if [ 
was to stop there.” She wanted firmness and 
was vaccilating. She was already on the road to 
the tabernacle. My aunt's favourite authority 
‘Time and the end of time’ I observed was lying 
ou a chair. I turned angrily away, perhaps [ 
should not have been offended, it is improper to 
allow passion to assuine mastery over our proceed- 
ings. I left the house. We have never met 
since. 

“The infant,’’ said the handkerchief. 
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“ T never discovered its history,” answered the { For this I sought an explanation and instead of 


eye-glass. 

“And the mother—is 
dead ?”’ 

“Inever learned much of her, and I cannot 
tell.” 

“TItis most frightful,’’ responded the handker. 
chief, “ most frightful.” 

“ Let us finish however,’ 
sumed its place. 

“Twent to my hotel, and fonnd a note urging 
me to attend another meeting on the South 
American project. The hour was come, and I 
left, without dinner, for I was agitated, and I 
always find that irregularities of that natnre pro- 
duce evil results. A man who desires to live in 
health, and long, must attend to his stomach, next 
to the brain the most important member of his 
organisation. We remained for some hours 
engaged on the reconstructicn of society. After 
we left, Mr. Lynx then aa able barrister, who ia 
course of subservience to the authorities, and the 
old but pernicions customs of society, reached the 
hench, remarked on the dryness of these meetings 
not in an intellectual but in the literal non-re- 
freshment sense. I assented to the truth that 
they were dry, and he suggested the improvement 
of one hour. In that suggestion I assented, and 
proceeded with him to a celebrated night house, 
where we drank deeply, in accordance with the old 
customs of society. Numerous carts with veget- 
ables were driving rapidly from the central 
markets as I reached home. I flung myself un- 
dressed to bed, manifesting a great want of pru- 
dence, and two p.m. had struck as I rung for 
water. Of these sins against nature I am now re- 
pentant, for they were inexcusable. Tie position 
of the servant came into my remembrance, but I 
concluded that the policemen would not starve 
her. I was feverish—it was imprudent to go out 
in that condition--the paper was brought to my 
room, I glanced it over and breakfasted there, 
that done I returned to sleep, for excess of sleep 
alone repairs an excess of watching. Next morn- 
ing I awoke early and proceeded to breakfast in 
the coffee-room. The waiter appeared awkward, 
and the regular boarders, who were gathered to- 
gether, acknowledged my ‘good morning’ as if 
they had to do with a suspicious character. When 
breakfast was over, the landlord of the Prussian 
Kazle expressed by the waiter his desire to be 
honoured with an interview in his private room, 
and I proceeded there. He was engaged at that 
moment in bringing together the ways and means 


the mother alive or 


and the eye-glass re- 


| one I was favoured with the paper. The leadiny 
| article was a dissection of my c)aracter and cone 


duet, closed with an expression of surprise that 


persons of my tendencies were harboured in the 


| Prussian Eagle. ‘The article was founded upon 


| fore the police-court. 


a report of the proceedings of the previous day be- 


Half the deacons of the 


| tabernacle had rushed to rescue my aunt's ser. 


| vant. 


| 
| 


| 





From their united testimony she might have 
been St. Ursula, and unfortunately my connexion 
with the new body of social reformers being 
known to the bigot on the bench, these common 
place occurrences were the means to him of a pun- 
gent speech and tirade against our opinions; of 
which he described my conduct in this affair, as a 
practical summary. [ read the report, gathered 
together my goods, and in doing so stumbled upon 
ain unopened note. The writer was to have been 
my brother-in-law. It was dated on Tuesday 
evening, and had been left on my table, but acci- 
dentally covered over. It invited me to see him 
at nine that evening on some important matters 
which he hoped might be arranged yet. I had no 
hope of the kind, but he was a younger man than 
me, who had not experienced the influences of the 
tabernacle. Ishould have answered iis note and 
seen him, and sitting down I began to write an 
apology, but had not proceeded far when I re- 
ceived another note dated Thursday morning, run- 
ning on ** Dear N.—You are an abundantly stupid 
ass. Yon should have seen me on Tuesday. 
Your aunt made mischief here, and your battle with 
your Aunt’s Castlereagh so fully reported in the 
papers of this morning, especially the introduction 
of A’s name, and the remarks of the worthy magi- 
strate, have knocked the whole matter on the 
head now and ever. A leaves for Scotland to- 
day, and of course I must go with her. So it is 
all over now, and you have managed shockingly, 
yours, A.B.S.” The waiter cared more for my 
half-crown than for the magistrates morals, anc 
he discovered in return that the writer of the 
note and his party had left London quite an hour 
before it had been delivered by post. I went out 
that night knowing not where my home would be, 
the cottage was closed against me, while I was 
liable for the rent. My aunt’s was shut up, for 
me. I was to have been married next week and 
the lady was gone to Scotland without a word of 
explanation, and we were separated for ever. One 


| circumstance—a trifling circumstauce — moulded 


for a large payment, and he would feel obliged if | 


I could give him the amount of my bill. I drew 
a cheque for the amount and ten ponnds more 


which I wanted in change, but he told ime he | 


would send tle cheque to the bankers. 
seemed strange but he was paid the money, and 


That | 


the destinies of nine persons directly, and many 
others indirectly. We are the creatures of cir- 
cumstances. 

“Say we are the creatures of fire,” exclaimed 
the voice from the handkerchief. : 

“Why the creatures of fire ?” replied the eye- 
glass, animated by a new idea. 

“ Because if we set our houses on fire we shall 


upon its receipt he gave me my discharged bill | be burned out.” 


and the money, accompanied with an intimation of | 
his regret, and wish that I should leave that day. | the eve-glass, 


“ And what has that to do with me?” rejoined 
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«You made the circumstance possible,” said 
the pandkerchief, ‘ you laid the train, and the 
grst spark blew ail into the air.” 

[ had, resumed the reader, a balance at my 
janker’s, and nobody is homeless with money in 
jis pocket. I sent my new address to the hotel 
pext morving, and among other notes was one 
from an attorney whose name I had heard. 


the tabernacle and he conformed to its ways. His 
note threatened me with an action for damages in 
the sum of five hundred pounds, because of in- 


juries inflicted upon the character and person of | 
his client, my aunt’s servant, described otherwise | 


as of Stamford-bill, in the lawful discharge of her 
basiness and duty. I handed the note over to 
Mr. Trimmins, who in addition to being one of us, 
an enlightened man, had the reputation of being 
asharp attorney. He advised adefence. I left 
the ease to him. 
day, he energetically supporied a settlement. My 
name, and the principles of my friends would be 
again brought before the public. A jury would 
be sure to snub me, and my indiscretion could not 
be justified by the laws of the realm. His assist- 
ance was Offered, and gratefully received. He 


arranged in two days, after having discovered that | 


the attorney of the tabernacle knew money's value. 
[had to pry four hundred pounds. Subsequently, 


I discovered that the prosecutor had two hundred | 


of these pounds—she never made so good wages 
ina week—lier attorney one hundred, and Lynx 
twenty-five per cent. of the gross sum for agency. 
I deemed the matter over then, but I had offended 
Trimmer personally and professionally. Personally 
he never forgave me; professionally he blotted out 
allremembrance of the matter for thirty guincas. 
Before the completion of this transaction, other 
transactions had matured. From the cottage, or 


from Scotland, or from Stamford Hill, L heard | 


nothing for several days; but to the first I sent 
money, as was usual with me; while my pride kept 
me out of the field, and let my aunt free to pursue 
her policy, and prove the superiority of her virtue.” 


oy could not be doubted,” said the handker- 
chief. 


“Two weeks after, or it might have been three | 


weeks, the attorney from the tabernacle called on 
me. I knew the gentleman before, having met 
him at an evening festival; and wishing to have 
no umbrage on account of his professional engage- 
ments, 1 extended my hand to welcome him there 
not that he was welcome.’’ 

“ Hypocrisy!” remarked the listener. 

“He bowed—cut me, in short, as a miserable 


person, intimating that he called professionally— 


bringing two letters. I knew the handwriting of 
both, and engaged to read them. His respected 
client, Miss Nimmo, had also honoured him to 
Convey certain accounts, which he expected me to 
‘pprove; and he at once had my promise to pe- 
tusethem. Then, as be appeared disposed to re- 
- Maln, I added my purpose of writing answers, 


MR. NIMMO’S STORY. 


He | 
was a man of small practise, being a member of | 


Meetirg Lynx on the following | 
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moved to the door, and bade him good morning- 
He eou'd not stop after that, and I opened the 
letters. The first was from Miss Wilde, not very 
well written, with some reproaches in the early 
part, in the middle intimating her purpose to fol- 
low the counsel of my aunt, who was a good friend, 
she wrote in her ignorance, and to earn her own 
and the childrens’ bread honestly, for which pur- 
pose she had left the cottage, and she concladed 
by urging me neither ‘to seek out her nor them, 
as she had already found peace.’ That was the 
standing language. I -opened the larger letter. 
It was full of upbraiding language; but [ got 
through that. Its practical proposals were brief, 
but strange. The money which I had sent to the 
cottage had been invested by the writer, along 
with a sum which she deemed the value of the 
furniture in the cottage, for the two children. 
The writer had further given up her place a 

Stamford Hill, and proposed to reside in the cot 

tage for two reasons—first, to humble herself b> 
a continuous meditation on my iniquity ; second? 
to economise money for the children, without, 
breaking on the fund devised by her for a purpose 
with which I was familiar. 

“T had paid no attention to the subject, but I 
believe it was the endowment of two or more 
almshouses for aged professors. The only good 
' thing she had seen me was the payment, with- 
out more exposnre, of the money to her estimable 
servant, which had enabled that industrious woman 
to take a business in the greeu-grocery line—for 
one servant sufficed at the cottage in the writer's 
afflicted state. There she was to live, and from 
thence watch over the education of her brother's 
two unhappy grand children—I was ignored—and 
the future of their mother, of whom she rejoiced 
to believe tuat some good was visible. For me 
' she enjoined the duty, in mercy, of not seeing 
more that person or her children—on whom I had 
inflicted great misery, which had reduced the wri- 
ter to her present humole circumstances, and she 
rejoiced in the power given her to make the sacri- 
fice for souls whom I would, if in my coudition I 
met them, lead into vice ; but they would not bear 
my name.” 

‘‘A heroic woman,’’ the handkerchief testified. 

“TI signed my assent to the disposal of the 
small sum of money, and the sale of the furniture, 
| and posted it to the attorney without any answer to 
| my correspondents. I was passioniess, Lynx 
called in the afternoon. The evening of that day 
was passed in conversation ou the re-construction 
of society. Next day I agreed to visit South 
America and without delay I went there. Ex- 
perience changed and improved my opinions on the 
relations between capital and labour, having 
engaged on my own account in mining operations, 
but after nearly ten years, finding that my silver 
cost 7s. per oz., and sold for 5s., and having lost 
a large part of my means, I returned home to re- 
place them by patient adherence to the laws of 
_ political economy. In London I made personal 























inquiries afier my relatives. In the neighbour- 
hood of the cottage I learned from some old in- 
habitants that my aunt lived there for eightecu 
months, and died then. For further information 
I resorted to her sectarian friends. The attorney 
had passed out of the world five years before. His 
friends had no papers from which I could gleam 
any knowledge of the first inhabitant of the cottage 
when I knew it, or her cbildrex.”’ 

** Your’s,’’ came from the handkerchief. | 

“They were never discovered, the name was | 
changed, and when that fact recurred to my mind | 
more inquiry became evidently useless. As for 
the lady who deserted me, she had married as you 
know in the year before my return. Such is the 
edifice of scandal, reared npon tlie interference of 
my relative with my affairs, and her persistence in 
carrying into them inapplicable principles, from the 
abundance and strength of her “prejudices, neither 
directed by reason nor science.” 








ILLEGITIMACY. 
A LonG paper that,” said Mr. Graham, “ you 
have not read it to any other yet ?” 

“ Not yet,’’ Mr. N. auswered, as he re-folded it 
and re-placed it in the green morocco pocket- 
book. 

‘* Don’t then,” his friend remarked. 

* And why ?” he asked. 

“‘ Because it’s not creditable,” you should have 
advertised for these children, or employed a detec- 
tive, a clever person for a hundred pounds would 
have got their entire history, or recovered them 
for you. They are your heirs, if they still live.’’ 

“Not at law,” drily remarked the economist ; 
“not at law—and I know them not, nor do they 
know me. They deserted me.” 

“Not the children. They were abducted ; that’s 
all you can say against them. ‘They can say more 
against you; and I don’t mind the law in cases of 
this pature. It’s an unnatural law; but even the 
law does not hinder you from doing right.” 

“Take care, my young friend, aud do not allow 
your reasoning organs to be subdued by the senti- 
mental. Law is to be reverenced—especially the 
law of the land and of Scripture. I have examined 
the arguments on all sides. Among the ancient 
Hebrews, persons in their position were not to 
enter into the congregation until the tenth genera- 
tion—and that I take to have meant a position 
resembling one of our ten pound electors in society. 
It is all in accordance with the law of circum- 
stances.” 

Mr. Graham is a little hot-headed occasionally — 
and I daresay the head goes wrong when the heart 
is not so far out of the way. Now I know ata 
glance when he is getting wroth, but everybody 
may not; the lips get as close together as if they 
meaut to take care that their owner should not 
say anything very cross, and the eyes sink back 





behind the brow, as if they wanted to get into a 
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corner out of the way—not to see any Wrangle 
I observed what would follow, although I had been, 
energetically pencilling, as they supposed, at the 
notes for my great work on the history of th. 
human species, in which I intend to demonstrate 
that men sprung neither from frogs nor mushrooms 
—so I closed the portfolio hastily, Saying, * You're 
absolutely wrong, Mr. Nimmo—not comprehend. 
ing the meaning of a Hebrew word, nor the usages 
of Hebrew society. But for the latter, remember 
the birth of Jeplitha, the great President of the 
Republic; and later in history, Solomon the Kine 
would not even have been a citizen, in possession 
of civil rights, by your interpretation of the pas. 
sage at least your application. We should Hot 
punish children for the conduct of their parents, 
Mr. Nimmo! it’s one of the antiquated prejudices 
—and a most unreasonable onc. The heat gets 
down, for the wind gets up; so we may climb that 
Fauld Hill.” 

The suggestion closed up the discussion ; the 
political economist got to horse. 


PEVER. 
We walked with him to the gate at the end of 
the avenue—or the locale of a gate, which is 
seldom closed. 

“There is Morton, of the Toll, come for pay- 
meut of your guarantee, Mr. Graham, concerning 
that windfall of yours.” 

There the man was, certainly, and he came to 
hand very rapidly, with a “Gude mornin’ to you, 
gentlemen. I think, if my memory’s correct, Kil- 
battery, ye stood responsible like for the customer 
last night.” 

Certainly I did, Mr. Morton; quite right; is 
he gone ?” 

“No a fit, nor likely on a hurry. 
tioned nothin’ like o’ a leemit ?”’ 

“ Well, I believe not. I can do that after, or 
now.” 

‘1 1’m no mista’en in reckonin’ the guarantee 
for keep an’ a quiet funeral, to cover disease an’ 
inlyin’”’ bedfast, thereby ; as commonly that inter- 
venes ?”” 

“True,” said Mr. Graham ; “I suppose you to 
be right.” 

“ But what does all this drive at?” asked Mr. 
Nimmo. “Do you mean to say that the young 
lad is ill really ?” 

“That's it exactly, an’ I’m clear to be expleecit. 
The gudewife thinks he’s rinnin’ fast into fever, 
an’ sent me for Dr. Pourie, like; so it was best 
to come o’er this way.” 

“T told you so, now Graham ; let lim be seat 
to one of the infirmaries—the parish should pay 
the cost, and his fare on. Its quite dreadful to 
think how money goes and disease spreads by this 
system of waifs wandering over the land. What 
parish does he come from, Mr. Morton ?” 

“Tt’s no to be ascertained, Mr. Nimmo—um 
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we had a warrant to look the bundle ; for the 
iad’s fairly knocked o’er.” 

“Time’s precious, then, Get over to Dr. 
Pourie’s; tell him if his horse is done up to come 
this way, and take one of mine. Whatever the 
doctor thinks right will be done. 
Morton think your patient able for a journey, by 
any means?’” and Mr. Graham seemed to wait an 
answer. 

«That's what I can barely say she does,’’ the 
tollman answered ; “but I haud by Mr. Nimmo 
here; he’s sensible—mair than can be said truly 
9’ women.” 

“ May be; still, in this case we may put Mrs. 
Morton’s folly against Mr. Nimmo’s sense, and 
make the doctor arbiter—only I hope matters are 
not very bad.” 

Matters were very bad. Nearly two months 
passed ere the traveller could tell clearly his own 
story. The doctor thought he could only be 
moved into an empty room in the second floor of 
the house, which had once been an inn. It had 
abundant ventilation, and it had a separate en- 
trance. A professional nurse was procured for 
the sick man, and he was long sadly sick, for Mr. 
Graham’s final guarantee seemed likely to fall 
due. Often it may seem that the awakening out of 
the dream of fever is only a return to life’s 
sorrow. The patient awakened but he returned to 
trials. His bundle afforded ne clue to his friends, 
his name or residence. It contained in addition 
to a few articles of clothing, a minute writing 
desk, not larger than an octavo volume. ‘There 
was nothing in it except an ocean of figures, 
broken up in hundreds of billows. They've done 
it,” said Mr. McWhistle, who was present at the 
juspection, as an official of the parish. “ I’ve often 
felt mysel€ a dreach glaum come o’er my heart off 
amaze o’ figures. The’yre fairly terrible these 
mathematics’; carried to an extent they’re mono- 
mania,”’ 

“As for that,” said the tollman’s wife, “ the 
doctor just says it came on by thought 
and want, ane or baith bein’ unco ill to dree, 
bunt your monias, Mr. MecWhistle, or your 
matics, are no things I’ve ony gree o’, only the 
lad’s heart may be heavy, too—for in his demen- 
tation he’s for ever seekin’ for, or speakin’ to, 
ane Amy; an’ that name looks unco ‘oman like.” 

Mrs. Morton has a hard word sometimes, but a 
soft heart always. Their family are well grown 
up, and off their hands, as they say in the coun- 
try. Two almost six feet sons live at the toll, but 
they hammer among iron all day: Over iron red 
hot, and boiling sometimes; and fever, they say, 
is frightened by fire. Being satisfied with his 
guarantee for all expenses, the tollman had no ob- 
jections against the benevolence of his wife, who 
tuought it hard fare that this should have hap- 
pened at the “ vacance,” when her daughter’s chil- 
dren came out to the heather on the aills, bat it 
Was just then it was to happen, and there was no 
help. They must go coastwise. 


Does Mrs. | 


~_ 





August had closed nearly before the doctor al- 
lowed his patient to get down among the yellow 
fields, and one of the iron men lifted him down as 
if he had not been quite a half hundred weight, 
very sagely remarking, “ You'll no let him want 
meat, mither, for there’s little 0’ ’im left!" To 
fall into fever, without a shilling, in a strange 
country, it must be acknowledged that the stranger 
could not have been better placed. How others 
fared in his long absence and silence, that was a 
question which darkened to the invalid the bright 
autumn day- 

Upon the day when the fever began, or was, at 
least, so developed as to be recognised, while we 
walked up the Fauld Hil!, Mr. Graham said, “ Did 
you ever hear of such a cold-hearted sinner as 
that old Nimmo ?” 

But fencing that question, I asked in reply, 
“Do you think, now, that he deems himself old, 
or cold-hearted? I rather think he would not 
like these young people to come between him and 
some project.” 

“Tt may be so, still, I never heard of anything 
quite so cool, only, perhaps, we do not hear of 
these things. I have a strange notion that they 
will cast up.” 

“ Well, and what then ?” 

“ Why, as to that, there are good points in the 
old fellow; it’s odd, after such a confessional as 
he turned my breakfast-room into, but quite true, 
There’s a new, not very wel! known, but a clever 
poet, Mr. Coster, says there is a Rabab in every 
heart, if we could only sce the scarlet threads, 
That boy and girl might be the scarlet 
threads.” 

“They must be man and woman now,’’ I sug- 
gested. 

“Very frue; but not less likely to prove scarlet 
threads,” Mr. Graham replied. 

Some time after, when with Mr. MceWhistle 
and Mr. Pittenweem, in his magisterial capacity, 
the bundle of the sick man was examined, the 
immense calculations cast no light upon anything ; 
but the little linen left was marked neatly with a 
“J. W., Wilderness Row.” 

“That’s strange,’’ Mr. Graham thought, and 
added internally—* after all, it’s nothing.” 

Other weeks passed, and the stranger, not yet 
able to travel, sent off two letters. He was more 
cheerful for two days, on the third he was cast 
down a little, and when no answer came in a 
weck Mrs. Morton believed ‘‘he wou'’d dwine 
awa.’ Her younger son “ Jock” had taken the 
letters to the post, and so slie thought that he 
could unravel the mystery—so she inquired of 
him the destiny of the letters. 

“ Hoo’ shoud I ken mither ?’’ 

* Hoo’ shou’d you no ken, ye took them to the 
post !” 

“Weel,” said the resolute iron map, “ An’ you 
war’ at the schule, what went ye there for.” 

“To read an’ rite, an’ count, an a wee mair 
things, but no to read the backs e’en 0” a neebours 
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letters, that coudna gang wi ’em is ‘sell like. 
l’m no cum down there yet by a Jang stap.”’ 

Mrs. Morton had not quite considered the feel- 
ing of honour in her son, but she saw it was quite 
prcper, and said no more. 

September had come, the days were rough, and 
yet the country had a charm, the air was so soft, 
if the wind was high sometimes. It was my last 
run to the moorlands for many long weeks—so long 
that they will bear division into many monthlis. 


Mr. Graham told me that he was going over to | 


the toll-house with Moorcleuch, to make some 


inquiries concerning the young man, who was | 


scarcely able to leave Dr. Pourie had said, but 
would remain no longer—would I go? Of course 
I would, and went. 

The object of our visit was far enough from 
convalescent. 

“You see,” said Mrs. Morton, “if in bis 
dementations the lad had spoken oor ain tongue, I 
micht gathered sum inklin o’ his trouble, but his 
wurds war’ ootlandish like, an’, bit Amy and her 
children, I could mak naething cleer oot an’ tho’ a 
gude an’ a thankfu’ lad he’es close mindet, less ma’ 
be to Jock, and he kens mair than he tells, I see 
that.” 

John—that is Jock, so called to distinguish 
him from his father—had discovered suddenly that 
he had long iutended to see London, and particu- 
larly the big ship, or at any rate the Crystal 
Palace, which would not sail away if they should 
be a day late. As to the cost that did not inter- 
fere with the matter. John Morton, jun. is a 
long way before the world and throws stones on 
every monthly pay day to the cairn, and as he 
needs no advances, he has no checks to clear. He 
was to accompany tlhe invalid, not for the lad’s 
own sake at all—of course not—but for company 
to himself, for he might lose the road—not the 
most probable danger however to the sturdy 
hammerman, although that’s not the accurate 
designation. 

We had a long conversation with the invalid, 
and a very interesting person he turned out to be 
—but sadly weak. It came at last to this. “I 
am a magistrate,” said Mr. Pittenween, “ and Dr. 
Pourie is a physician, he tells me that your life is 
not worth a month's purchase if you travel now. 
I am entitled, if possible, to prevent crime, and 
suicide being a crime to prevent suicide, which 
means as respects yourself to keep you here, and 
not allow yon to travel, as for your pateut it is in- 
genious and displays a hope of profit ; and although 
my friends here oppose my enterprise and plans 
regarding patents and science in general, yet iu 
this case perhaps they may allow me to assist you.”’ 

“ Amy and the children—she is my sister—a 
widow, and they are orphans, dead I dread gentle- 
men—it may be died from want.” 

Mr. Graham was thinking of another Amy and 
her children, he looked up hurriedly and said, 
“now tell me who was to pay your fare to 


Londou.”’ 
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‘* He bade me never say, but it is to be paid 
Iiepay it if I live—and what I have cost vou 


’* 


too. 

‘As to that you will pay it whenever yo - 

a tenth part of my income for three years running 
and for the other I knew it all—a noble act of he 
honest fellow.” 

“There are two of them.” 

“Yes, the two brothers, the old man’s s{rength 
and the mother’s heart make a blending to be 
proud of. Now why do you not tell us how you 
| came here, and know already that you have failed 
in your journey. We might help you.” 

The young man opened his small writing case 
and an ingeniously concealed spring. “This js 
one of them, but Mr. Jones the writer is not in 
this country. They have inquired everywhere,” he 
said. 

“The brothers you mean,” said Graham, “ too 
downright and honest to think of this,’” he added, 
and handed over the letter unread to Moorcleuch, 
“Mr. Pittenween knows the writer.” 

“To be sure I do, oh! to be sure I can get 
him this afternoon for you.” 

“T know said the stranger that I can find the 
other party, whom I came here perhaps to see, 
but I can only see him in circumstances that have 
not occurred. Jt is painful to me, sir, but 1 am 
under no promise not to show this document 
though that was implied. I can hardly make my- 
self intelligible to you otherwise. You, sir, can 
glance over the letter and explain to these gentle. 
men, why I only show it to you.” ‘The iavalid’s 
hand shook widely as he handed an opened letter 
to Mr. Graham. 

A stout, strong-hearted man, but not often 
sentimental, is John Graham—not easily moved ; 
but as he read his cheek grew paler, and then he 
bit his lip hard, and next the heel of his heavy 
boot struck on Mrs. Morton’s floor, as if he wished 
to press out one of the boards—which he might 
have done, so far as bone and muscle go. At last, 
“I can’t see—I must be getting blind,” he mut- 
tered, rising and walking to the window. The 
time seemed long ere he read out the letter, but 
when that was doue, be was longer of folding it 
up again. 

“Mr. Pittenweem does not, but this gentleman 
already knows everything stated here particularly. 
You see we may help you; it’s nothing very 
strange to us. Shall I show him the document ?” 

“In that case, if you please.” 

I took the letter. Before I had finished it, the 
| invalid said, ‘* There is a second letter—you may 
| read it now.” That letter also carried Mr. Graham 
! 





off to the window. He completed it, and turning 
to Mooreleuch said, “ Mr. Pittenweem, why don’t 
you run up to Blackwall, and have a last glauce of 
the great ship? Will you go ?’’ 

“Yes, by the way, that is an errand, and you 
want to go. I know all concerning the ship—all 





in disorder—nothing done out. Still, I will run 


up with you,” 
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« Look now,” Graham said to the invalid, “ if 
ou were up, you cannot move here and there to 
make inquiries ; wanting money, wanting strength. 
We wish to see this great ship. That will take 
no tine; so we shall find out your sister and her 
children better than you could, as matters stand ; 
aad we will too, I hope.” 
[t was 80 arranged. 
Don’t you be troubled so, it’s not philosophi- 
eal, and it’s not becoming in a patantee and a 


IRISH REVIVALS 
Two months since I mentioned some peculiarities 
n preaching observed in Glasgow, with the honest 
purpose of permitting the press to repay the many 
lessous which, doubtless with great propriety, we 
receive from the pulpit. Since then an account 
has been published of the money paid in Glasgow 
for church building alone within thirteen years, 
The expenditure on that head approaches to half 
a million. The increase of church accommodation 
is not fairly represented by that haif million, how- 
ever, although the full meaning was not given to 
the figures in the British Association, where the 
statement was made. Several churches have been 
taken down and rebuilt, at an expenditure which 
bas not added to the number of pews. Others 
have been taken down, and the ground sold. The 
latter operation has only occurred in districts where 
ground was valuable, and wanted for warehouses. 
The amount, therefore, is not all onone side; bul 
after reckoning the decrease, a great gain remains, 
though not equal to the increase of population. 
Within the two months since I last noticed this 


subject, a great talk has arisen respecting revivals | 


in Ireland. ‘The similar talk on revivals in the 
United States last year, was an exaggeration, 
probably. Any revival of religion that does not 
curtail common sius, must be considered only as a 
pretence. On that subject, no doubt can exist. 
“ By their fruits ye shall know them ;’’ but in the 
Union, the grand sin of the nation is deeper- 
rooted and stronger, to all human appearance, this 
year than Jast. Drunkenness, was probably the 
besetting sin of Ulster, and the best evidence of 
trulh in this proceeding is the obvious reduction 
of this vice. 

These revivals may be of two kiuds, in one re- 
spect. They may mean greater attention to reli- 
gion on the part of its former professors, or its 
profession by its former contemners; and the first 
will not tell so obviously as the second on society. 

Mr. Gilfillan, of Dundee, has been charged in 
some journals, and in other media, with imputing 
these manifestations or movements to Satan. This 
active essayist, neither in the press nor the pulpit 
is likely to promulgate so low an opinion of the 
Satanic intellect as to suppose its owner capable of 
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devotee of science, man is born to trouble as the 
sparks fly upward, but he should keep down the 
sparks. It does not always rain, when it does, 
we need the shower,” and with many other say- 
ings, Mr. Pittenweem sought to comfort the 
mourner. 

“ John Morton,” said the stranger. 

Certainly,” interposed Mr. Graham, “he must 
go.” 
To-morrow evening's train, then. 


AND THE PULPIT. 

interfering with a bustling trade in whiskey. He 
referred, probably, to these physical manifestations 
on which different opinions have been entertained. 
All parties who have seen them assert that they 
are of an extraordinary nature ; but some call them 
miraculous, and part of their historians ascribe 
‘them to evil, and others to good influences, 

Respecting them more than is necessary has 
been said and written, for they do not form so 
large a feature in these changes as in their records. 
People are apt to speak, think, and write more of 
the marvellous than the useful. One minister, I ob- 
serve, while informing his people of his own expe- 
riences on a visit to Uister, says that such manifes- 
tations are not numerous now, and are not neces- 
sary to conversion. The latter assurancet must 
be true, or the churches have been hitherto in a 
lamentable state. 

The symptoms, noticed so much, occur almost 
universally with ignorant persons, or with others 
who have lived in a disreputable and strange man- 
ner. There are exceptions which will chiefly 
occur among neglected and young or nervous per- 
sons. ‘They are surrounded with a changed and 
changing moral atmosphere. They hear it ascribed 
to the grandest and greatest agent. They feel, as 
it were, drawn into the more immediate presence 
of their Creator. Many of them are naturally 
superstitious. They have always believed in the 
close presence of spiritual agencies in certain 
places and times. That mental characteristic is 
now employed on another theme—-suddenly, iu 
many instances; and plysical consequences seem 
almost necessities. They are uot eucouraged by 
many of those who are engaged inthis work— 
perhaps they are encouraged by few ministers and 
these the less efficient labourers. 

No perscn ever was, or ever will be ‘ converted’ 
without the agency or the effusion of the Holy 
Spirit. As the leopard cannot change his spots, 
so neither can a human being change his heart. It 
is very irrational to find doubts exist on this sub- 
ject. It is a strict analogy to the common opera- 
tions of nature. Man cannot do them, and he 
cannot secure that they will be done. He can 
employ the means in both cases, but he could not 
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extract a dew-drop from the atmosphere, or a rain 
shower from the clouds, and bid the sunbeams 
come to warm the earth. Nevertheless, many 
persons believe themselves capable of accomplish- 
ing a greater work than either of these. 

The effusion of the spirit is a continuous work ; 
but in Ulster a multitude of persons have been, 
in the last two or three months, turned out of an 
avowedly sinful course into personal earnestness 


respecting their eternal fate and that of their | 


neighbours. Only one explanation exists, but it 


need not be employed for ordinary consequences of | 


excitement. It may be even true that among the 
wheat there are tares sown by another hand. 
That is a Scriptural explanation of the ordinary 
history of the churches. It has been always true, 
but the tares will grow few and fewer in time; 
the wheat will be planted thick, and thicker—that, 
also, is the plain Scriptural testimony. 

The language employed by some of the ministers 
engaged in these proceedings, almost compels us 
to believe that they write hastily, and in some 
confusion, or that they do not comprehend the 
theory of Christianity. It is a blessed provision 
that many persons enjoy its benefits who do not 
understand its theory. It is sad that many also 
intellectually comprehend this truth without any 
more advantage thereby, than if it were a mere 
philosophical system. 

In the letters and papers to which I refer, dates 
are given for the effusion of the spirit in particular 
localities, after many meetings had been held, over 
a long period, for prayer that He might appear in 
His work. Yet, unless the prayers were mere 
pretences, or formal operations, and not likely to 
be answered; and if those who joined in them 
really and sincerely desired what they sought, that 
work was already commenced so far as they were 
involved personally. 

As in all similar cases, there is exaggeration in 
these accounts, accompanied by injustice to the 
dead and the past. One minister describes Cole- 
raine as previously to June or July last, a drunken, 
swearing, prayerless town. I knew Coleraine 
many years since. Within that period it has been 
gradually improviug. Then it was not altogether 
a prayerless town, and its people were not ad- 
dicted to drinking and swearing more than any 
others, 

Even Mr. Grant, the editor of the Worning Ad- 
vertiser, an excellent and experienced man, but 
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| more conversions in Coleraine than there are inns. 
| bitants to be converted at the present day. 
| Mr. Grant’s little tract is, however, useful, and 
worthy cf commendation ; but if he is apt to over. 
state a case of this nature, more likely still are 
| men less accustomed to change and excitement, 
| but cast into the heart of this work. 
One minister, from Scotland, expressed his as- 
_ tonishment to flad that the Presbyterian congre- 
gations had among them prayer meetings for tie 
last twelve or fifteen months. His astonishment 
must be very astonishing to others who know, as | 
know, that such meetings have been common and 
general for many ycars. 

Another minister expressed surprise at the feel. 
ing he saw evinced at Saintfield, a small town near 
Belfast, in county Down; but any person ae. 
quainted with the locality might have told him 
that it has been the home of earnest, faithful men 
for a long period. I can recall in my memory, 
within a comparatively short time, three minis- 
ters in one of its congregations, all amiable, intel. 
lectual, and very earnest men, who labonred there 
a few years each, and they died, Gradually these 
means do affect meu’s minds in a small neigh. 
bourhood. 

The testimony of judges from the bench of 
magistrates in their place, and of such men as the 
Bishop of Down, Dr. Cooke, Dr. McCosh, Mr. 
McNaughtan, Professor Gibson, whom I name 
as being known widely, and all unlikely to be vie- 
tims of delusion, or even an improper enthusiasm 
should settle any question respecting the extent 
aud nature of these remarkable changes in Ulster. 
Mr. Somerville, of Glasgow, inquired in Coleraine, 
at the booksellers, for their practical opinion on the 
subject. They can give very good information on 
the reading tendencies of the people, and it was 
that the character of their sales had changed 
greatly. The Superintendent of Excise told him 
in the Coleraine district, he had not received 
one-tenth of the revenue for June and July last 
that was ordinarily paid in these two months for 
spirits. 

Dr. Massie, the Secretary of the Irish Evan- 
gelical Society, has published a work on the subject, 
containing more facts than any other I have seen.* 
The Rev. Mr. Park, of Ballymoney, told him that 
the reduction in the duty on spirits, for a montb, 
in a radius of ten or twelve miles, had been equi- 
valent to £400. Mr. Park is a cool and dispas- 
sionate man, the very last person in Ulster whom 





withal not likely to be easily imposed upon, says, 
in page nine of his tract on the subject — 


It may startle those who are only imperfectly acquainted 
with the details of this marvellous movement, when it is 
stated that in Coleraine—and probably the same may be said 
of other places—there have been more cases of conversion 
during the last three months, than there had been for the 
previous fifty, perhaps we should say a hundred years, 


The passage startles me, because I rejoice in 
the hope, almost the certain hope, although not 
particularly interested in the place, that during 
the last hundred years there have been many 


I would expect to offer a hasty or extravagant 
estimate. The 12th of July, the anniversary of 


_ the battle of the Boyne, produced, in former years, 


an average of fifty convictions at Coleraine. The 
number in the last year was four. But the anni- 
versary was not forgotten, according to Dr. 
McKnight, the editor of the Loxdonderry Standard, 
in that city, only without party emblems, the 
observers went to worship with their bibles in 
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their hands, and the months of June and July had 
brought a sale of over 5,000 bibles to one of the 
dealers in Londonderry. 

For many years the preparation of these changes 
has gone forward gradually growing and strength - 
ening in Ulster, although their development in 
theis more remarkable forms is confined to one half 
of the province or thereby. The change in the 
opinions of the people began to be extensive and 
manifest thirty years since, after the great contro- 
yersy on evangelical doctrine, chiefly conducted 
by Dr. Cooke, of Belfast, which terminated in the 
separation of one Presbyterian body from the 
Arians and Socinians, and then the junction of the 
two bodies holding evangelical opinions. 

Since that period, slowly it is true, but percep- 
tibly, the means have increased, their employment 
has become more earnest, and there have been 
scattered over the land, numbers of anxious and 
devoted men belonging to different denominations. 
All the agencies, from excellent scholastic educa- 
tion onwards and upwards have been brought into 
use, and very many men have gone away from 
earnest and in the world unremunerated work to 
rest, ere the more general harvest time. More 
than twelve years since a scheme of open air ad- 
dresses during the summer months was adopted, 
and they have been efficient for their purpose. 
Now many persons actually engaged in these 
operations speak and write as if some strange 
thing had oceurred to them, and not the very end 
which they have sought. Hereafter, when this 
excitement has calmed into the common course of 
life—but a better life with many than heretofore— 
men will be abler than now to trace the course of 
events, and they will find that means in themselves 
of small power indeed—have been, as probably 
they always will be, the apparent cause of decisive 
and mental changes—the apparent and outward, 
for stil! the inward, and the real cause works by 
these means. Not always in any unbending routine 
but generally, the analogy between the natural and 
moral, the material aud the spiritual world is eom- 
plete. Harvest comes following on seed time, but 
the harvest partakes the nature and quality of the 
seed sown, and is great in no small proportion to 
the cultivation. 

No other fact perhaps should present equal in- 
ducement for labour, or should more readily carry 
the pnipit out of the routine of essays, into a not 
less intellectual but a more genial, perhaps more 
homely style of teaching. 

It was a morning of surpassing loveliness in my 
street of London. The gardens were all rich in 
the bloom of autumnal flowers, full of showy—high, 
tapering, big-leaved flowers; but there was no 
scent in them like that of a small bush of mint. 
No wind shook the trees, but a thick dew had 
fallen, and when the sun rose, the green leaves 
seemed to have been sprinkled over with silvery 
dust. An aspen shook tremulously, like a living 
creature shivering in a freezing temperature ; yet 
the day was hot, with a heavier feeling than that 





of July, damper and more depressing in its nature 
—for all creatures seemed wearied. The butter- 
fiies and strange moths floated in the atmosphere 
on lazy wings. As the day wore on, the heat 
became more stifling ; but there was that calm and 
peace which, by their contrast, give “ Sabbaths” a 
strangely pleasant feeling in one of the middle-class 
and quiet streets of the London suburbs, and which, 
somehow, one does not experience to the same 
extent in other large towns. Within a short dis- 
tance of this stillness, business is conducted often 
in “a spirited manner,” and the slavery of the 
shopocracy is paiufully manifest. 

It was wearing on to eleven. I passed a broad 
thoroughfare. No shop was open there—for it is 
a respectable street, and its shopkeepers are re- 
spectable. They have very respectable customers, 
who would be offended by any demonstration ‘of 
Sunday trading; and I have no reason to suppose 
that the worthy persons who own these great 
“emporiums’ of goods have the slightest intention 
of trading themselves out of their seventh day of 
rest. I passed down a narrow lane, with a few 
cottages, and plots of ground nicely planted with 
flowering shrubs, and onwards through a few hun- 
dred yards to a narrower part of the lane, into 
which a dozen of other and narrower Janes pour 
their population. The butcher, the baker, the shoe- 
maker, and the tailor were all active, and ready to 
sell. Grocery and provision stores were occupied 
with customers. Only a week previously the vestry 
of St. Pancras had requested the police to suppress 
the market on Sunday morning in Camden Town. 
Here two policemen lounged at the door of a large 
provision shop; talking with the shopkeeper, who 
in a white apron and shirt sleves, considered eyi- 
dently, or took counsel with his friends in the 
police, whether he should shut yet. The bells 
were warning all dealers of the near approach of 
canonical hours, but they did not frighten them in 
the slightest degree. It would have been difficult 
to clear some of the shops, for they were full of 
customers, who were almost exclusively buyers of 
small quantities; looking miserably poor and 
ragged, while they were unwashed. 

They had not obtained their weeks’ money atanearly 
hour in the previous evening, and yet the neigh- 
bouring lanes are chiefly inhabited by labourers’ 
families and their wages are paid early on Satur- 
day, or they are out of employment. The Sunday 
trading in the districts chiefly inhabited by labour- 
ers and tradesmen is notorious, open and “ profli- 
gate’’—an oppression of the poor and a slavery of 
the dealers—but in parts of this district great 
external calm exists, and within a few yards of the 
lane through which I passed, a stranger might have 
supposed that he was in a completely Puritan town, 
disturbed only by the dealers in milk. He would have 
learned the truth by crossing into another street, for 
the difference between the two populations form- 
ing one neighbourhood is extreme—being all the 
way from the Saturday afternoon to the Sunday of a 
middle class manufacturing town. A few publicans 
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with white aprous and white shirt sleeves lingered | 


near their closed doors counting the minutes until 
one o’clock should set them free. Perhaps they 


; 
i 


| 


contemplated the number of sixpences passing by | 


them to the bakers, the butchers, and the provi- 
sion shop; or even to the dealcrs in slop clothes, 
in renovated hats, and cheap shoes, during those 


weary hours when they were “victims’”’ of the | 


law against selling strong drink until the first © 
these three Saxon words. 


service be over in the churches; when they may 
take a spell of trade for two hours—but must 
once more close their shops for tle second service. 
Probably if these places of refreshment had all 
been closed on the preceding night at nine —even 
at ten—or perhaps at eleven, the Sunday morn- 
ing purchases might have been made on Satur- 
day. 

The payment of wages forms the best check to 
this practice but one that can only be secured 
by becoming the fashion. ‘The law cannot com- 
mand and it cannot enable a man topay. Lm- 
ployed and employers quarrel often over wages, 
but if the latter would pay the former on Wednes- 
days or Thursday evening—even on Friday’s the 
money of those who go to market with the wages 
of the week would be worth five to ten per cent. 
more than it is on Sunday mornings: 1 believe 
ten percent. merely on the price and quality of 
the goods which they could buy. ‘That would 
help to enrich the man and could not impoverish 
the master. I passed through a field. Three 
years ago in this magazine, the parties who 
wanted a park for Finsbury were recommended to 
buy that strip of ground which was then vacant 
nearly, fora breadth of one fourth of amile or 
thereby, on an average, from Kingsland-road west- 
ward for a full mile ora mile and a half. It is 
too late now, the ground is nearly built over, and 
therecan be no park for Finsbury. Beside a 
range of half-finished buildings a man was 
enlarging with veliemence on the grievances 
of the people, and the necessity for an extended 
suffrage. He had gathered around him, sitting on 
logs of wood, or piles of bricks, and crowding near 
the “ platform ” several hundred persons. ‘They 
had chiefly to visit the barber still, that morning, 
and some of them did not seem to belong quite to 
the class whose exclusion from the suffrage is in 
every sense a living wrong. They rather belonged 
to that miniority who might be improved by their 
admission, and who could do no harm to the state, 
for they are everywhere a small minority. The 
speaker complained of Christianity because it had 
not secured for them their rights. 
in reasoning. Christianity secures them, only like 
some other good laws it is not administered 
faithfully. These errors of which one party, a de- 
clining party, make minch, are chargeable on the 
professors of Christianity but by uo means upon 
the system. Within a few feet of the outer ring 


round the political speaker with only a narrow 
pathway between the two crowds, a young man 
within a circle, was engaged in prayer; and he- 





It is an error | 
vicinity of a house ‘noted ” for objects hostile to 
_ ell ecclesiastical purposes. 
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subsequently addressed his meeting. The politi- 
cian made some remarks on the conduct of |). 
rival, who he thought should have joined him, and 
applied his energy to practical purposes, Tie 
politician was very ignorant, for at that moment 
the preacher’s prayer was “ thy kingdom come.” 
No reformer who knows his principles can fant 
more than that. “Thy kingdom come.” Aj 
earth’s good and all it’s people’s needs centre jy 
The chairman of the 
politicians dissented, and intimated that they must 
not attack their neighbours. 
speaker. ‘‘Free discussion,” answered thechairman, 
“and every man to his own work. We can have no 
more of that.” At that hour-some hundreds of 
ministers, within a few miles, were deplor. 
ing, doubtless, empty sittings in their churches, 
and the “revival” in Ireland, was running into 
their mind; while at that spot a thousand men 
were willing to hear anything in the open air, 
The [rish revival as it is called has been the result 
of hard work, and many summers speut in out of 
door preaching. Through a maze of streets pre. 
senting the same features—half the population 
slaving in toil on the day of rest, I made my way 
to oue little chapel hidden among clusters of small 
houses, requiring ingenuity or practise to find 
one’s way in and out amongst them. 

The little edifice is in shape very like unto a 
giants tomb—a deep and narrow box—made 
darker by the galleries; of which the front seats 
almost meet—a parasol or umbrella could securely 
bridge the chasm, but a long staff might be 
stretched over the gulf between these galleries. 
The exterior and the interior make the chapel as 
old fashioned in appearance as any ecclesiastical 
edifice in the quietest hamlet of the land. The 
chapel has been contrived for five hundred sitters 
or thereby, aud had been put together nearly a 
hundred years ago. Age and inconvenience are 
indicated at all points and nearly everything pos- 
sible has been done, at considerable expense and 
no inconsiderable ingenuity to render the hearers 
uncomfortable. The pews are certainly provided 
with kneeling boards and they have flaps which 
may be folded up, and secured, as a “rest” for 
the bible or the hymn book. When the chapel 


' was built it is probable that numbers of the houses, 


great aud small, which have gathered around it, 
and close out the side lights, were not proposed. 
They are there now however, and the chapel is 
the concealed centre of a hidden cluster. It is 
reached from the City Road, by several sinuosi- 
ties leading out of that thoroughfare in the 


The corners of these 
sinuosities were occupied by listless men, engaged 
in burning up Virginian weeds, interspersed with 
groups of clildren, who divided their time in 


_envying and watching the smokers and the barrows 


of fish, fruit, and the novelty of the season, walnuts. 
The service was commencing in the little chapel, 
and to a group of Sunday school children ‘among 
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others, but they did not consider the proceedings ; knowledge shines on the tears. 
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It is one thing to 


extremely attractive, and required the care of two | look on life without the key, and another thing 
overlookers, who could not possibly derive much | altogether when we can read the mystery. Life 


from the sermon. Nothing so bad occurred 
as the scenes sometimes transacted in a larger but 


is written in hieroglyphics to the living on earth, 
The living in heaven are taught to read the hiero- 


similar building in the same neighbourhood, where | glyphics, and thus it may be that scenes in this 
I bave seen an exchange of blows between the | 


overlooker and a mischievous but resolute scholar. 
The cottages in a line with the chapel have little 
ens, ard another Sunday school with nigh 


twenty scholars had assembled to watch another | 


teacher who was busy without coat or hat in 
jabouring his plot of ground. 
that he might have done it all on another day 
either at even or morn, but I fancied from his ap- 

nce that he was necessitated to seize the 
moment when the public houses were closed, and 
was gardening or horticulturing in that favourable 
opportunity. The idea occurred to me that a con- 
siderable number of the children had parents who 
cared little whether they passed their forenoon, if 
they did not interfere with the cooking of the 
Sunday dinner, with the gardener or the minister, 
but men are apt to grow uncharitable. 

The congregation were nearly as antiquated as 
the building; and there might have been three 
hundred of them. The females had among them a 
large number of serviceable bonnets that actually 
answered the purposes for which these articles are 
supposed to have been contrived, and came for- 
ward to a level with the brow of the wearer, in 
stead of being hung behind over the nape of the 
neck or between the shoulders, in the manner of a 
fashionable bonnet of the present day, pretty much 
as if its owner had been exposed to a stiff gale 
and the bonnet had been blown off from its place, 
but was retained by its strings from loosing all 
connexion with its head, and runnivg away entirely 
before the wind. It would be difficult to propose 
4 more inconvenient bonnet than that in the exist- 
ing fashion, unless some empress should take to 
wear something in the place of a knapsack, and 
call that a bonnet. 

The congregation belonged chiefly to the better 
class of artisans who struggle hard in the centre of 
ahuge city, with high prices of food and high 
rent in keeping up appearances—and succeed 
very well, They were all at home in their pews ; 
and some of them must have held the same place 
for many years. The history of these pews is 
mosaic work, with many tales of gloom, and many 
pleasing memories. A multitude of these memories 
are treasures in the happy land. Nobody is en- 
titled to suppose that earth is forgotten iu heaven. 
Eyes look from the starland on our dull world and 
common things “ spangle”’ in their sight, not from 


their own light, but the light that is cast over | 


then. In heaven I dare say the spirits of people 
who were afflicted on earth very much, see the 


them, and count many calamities and griefs most 


It was so small | 





but he cannot help that. 
Places of their suffering bright and shining to | 


| 
| 


world whereiu we see no beauty have surpassing 
interest to those who look to them from a different 
point of view. ‘To me these pews seemed incon- 


venient, and very old—indeed to tell the truth 


rather ugly—but I had no interest in them; until 
I began to think of the generations who had 
gathered there together, surrounded by many dis- 
couraging circumstances, with sorrow often in their 
hearts, want sometimes in their homes; and had 
gathered courage together, although each heart 
knew its own bitterness, to meet those bitternesses, 
aud from the same source drank of the living water 
that refreshes and strengthens the wayfarer in the 
wilderness. 

_Among all Protestant Dissenters the order of 
service closely resembles that followed in the 
Established Church of Scotland and in all Presby- 
terian Churches. In this case more than the 
usual periods were devoted to praise, and as a 
musical entertainment, it was not satisfactory ; but 
that not being its object, it gave a varied character 
to the service, both pleasing and useful. There is 
no harm, however, but much good to be gotten 
from prudent efforts to improve ecclesiastical 
music. These attempts unfortunately run in the 
direction of rendering it more complicated and 
difficult in its execution. ‘Lhat must be an error 
since ecclesiastical melodies should be so simple 
that all may jointhem., The Sabbath schools have 
some very plaintive and sweet melodies, but being 
used by children they are deemed too trivial for 
grown up worshippers. That is another blunder. 
Three fourths of the persons in all congregations 
are infants in music and do not appreciate very 
fine performances. They do not say so but it is 
quite true. I recollect on a Saturday evening — 
at a late hour noticing the progress of a lame boy 
who on a London street sung Dr. Watts hymn— 
“There is a land of pure delight,’’ accompanying 
the words on the violin. He would not have at- 
tracted much notice in Belgravia perhaps, and 
some crusty old bachelor would have sent a letter 
next day to the Zimes ou the nuisance, but he 
gathered a good harvest in the crowded quarter of 
the town selected for his beat, because his hearers 
remembered the hymn and the melody. Congre- 
gations want simple music in order to be really 
interested in that department of worship. 

The teaching of the service was derived from 
Amos iii. 3: “‘Can two walk together, except they 
be agreed.” The preacher is a strong man with a 
strong voice, which would fill a huge tabernacle, 
He is a controversialist 
evidently and he may have acquired the character 
from the nature of his neighbourhood. He has 


happy events. Tears look like pearls to those who | the common error in English pulpits now of en- 


know now good and evil, and the sun of that | deavouring to say smart things, 


It may be 
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increased probably by the success of Mr. Spurgeon, 
but no person need ever attempt to imitate either 
the eccentricities or the flashes of genius. They are 
natural in the original, and unless they be natural 
they cannot be useful. ‘Enoch walked for three 
hundred years with God. They must have been 
well acquainted in all that time,’’ the preacher 
said, and the idea was wrong. ‘The Creator re- 
quires no time to be acquainted with his creatures 
—neither three hundred minutes nor three hundred 
years. 

The preacher said that he was anxious for 
evangelical union, but he could not accomplish it ; 
as the liberal people were the most illiberal in 
their practice. There is truth in the saying as 
respects political topics. I never experienced half 
the illiberality from a Tory, that I have met from 
Manchester school men. Once differ from any 
point on their bigotry and the sin never to be for- 
given by them has been incurred. Curiously enough 
the most narrow minded of them are the converts, or 
the perverts as a Conservative would say. The 
Peelite section are bigotted in the extreme, and 
would work their present principles to ruin if they 
were permitted. The preacher, however, referred 
to the friends of Evangelical Union who he asserted 
disliked his high Calvinism. It must not find ex— 
pression among them, he informed his people, and 
they evidently sympathised with him. I suppose 
that in a union of different sections people must 
confine themselves to the points on which they 
agree. High Calvinism not being one of them, of 
course it need not be discussed in the union. Its 
absence does not bespeak bigotry in favour of any 
other view. ‘The preacher in the field was not I 
suppose a high Calvinist, but he was engaged in a 
labour with which the preacher in the chapel must 
sympathise; and there can be little need of 
differences between them till that work be done. 
The text does not say that two cannot walk 
together unless they agree in every possible point, 
however important, or however minute. It speaks 
of agreement as the grand principle—agreement 
to walk in the same direction. Two could walk 
together, so far as the interpretation is confined to 
the walking of one human being with another, and 
dispute all the way; but if they had decided to 
walk in different directions of course they could 
not bear each other company, without one of them 
being put out of his road. Many disputes weaken a 
general cause. High Calvinism may be left simply 
to the declaration of prescience and omnipotence. 
These attributes believed in and conceded, the 
practical purpose is gained. Yet the controversy has 
weakened the general cause, and rendered neces- 
sary now the outdoor work. 

Down in this wilderness of dwellings it was 
clear from his style that the preacher met with 
many infidels. They tell you he said that there is 
no hell but a mans own conscience. That idea he 


wounded spirit who can bear for ever and for eyor 
more ? Heaven he said was made heaven by Gods 
presence. He might have said of another State 
that it is what it is by His absence to heal and 
bind up the wounded spirit and to wipe tears from 
many weeping eyes. This is a planet of mercies 
and judgments. There are other planets and 
their satelites. 

With small deduction however, the discourse 
was good and useful to those who comprehended 
it, aud these were all the grown up people, as 
there were no terms used for the purpose of dis- 
playing learning and to the ignorant unintelligible, 
The people moreover, clearly understood and valued 
their preacher. He had attained union in his own 
church, That was a great gain. Yet for the 
young—the little Sabbath school children—many 
of whom had no parents there—and to the. little 
children in the family pews—there was nothing 
that they could comprehend or make sense from, 
This is a great difficulty that has to be overcome, 

I am a stranger in the locality and I contrived 
to lose my way, and thus was able to saunter 
round the chapel among the lanes for a few minutes 
—with one object. I wanted to see the appear- 
ance of the small houses into which the congrega- 
tion so far as they live in the locality passed; and 
they were the neatest houses in their way. One 
middle aged lady went into a house built round 
behind with little flower pots, and ever so many 
specimens of flowers. They had not cost much 
more than care, but they needed that, and it may 
be that they brought back an old home and old 
times to the mind. All through this district a 
love of flowers grows stronger year by year. I 
have watched it occasionally for many years ; and 
now creeping plants grow up from one window to 
another carefully guided by little strings, and 
altogether there is an apparent improvement in 
this respect. There dwelleth still some good 
thing where liveth the love of flowers. 

This one fact politiciass aud statesmen should 
feel and know, and if they please watch that these 
little congregations in crowded and seemingly lost 
districts are in the plainest manner “the salt of the 
world.’’ They carry on a great battle with sur- 
rounding ignorance and vice, yet they have no 
thought of the fight all that time. Besides higher 
matters of faith these Christian worshippers are 
witnesses there in favour of clean and neat clothes 
aud homes, in favour of care for children, for their 
children looked happier and healthier than the 
mobs of young creatures entirely neglected io the 
lanes; they are witnesses for the best democracy 
—the grand equality of the Sabbath—for these 





hard working men felt themselves more men with- 
out knowing it, as they passed the opening doors 
_of the public houses without a sigh, and hale and 

hearty went on their way home with their own 


' 


| around them, than the dawdling smokers who 


sought to refute. Now there is an easier way of | waited for the hour of beer or gin in heaviness 


dealing with the matter, Be it as you say, but an 


and weary. 
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fraty has been the land of painters pre- 
eminent for a number of excellent artists. 
jn their lives we remark how despotic nature 
ever is, for these men, as a rule, were not 
originally intended for the calling they ulti- 
mately aud successfully followed. 

Michael Angelo was educated as a lawyer ; 
leonardo da Vinci studied under a goldsmith ; 
Correggio received merely a good practical educa- 
tion without any artistic design or direction given 
to it. Yet nature had determined that they all 
should be artists, and therefore artists they 
became. | 

Cimabue, born in the year 1240, is another 
example of the power of nature. Perhaps he, 
scording to the accident of birth, can scarcely 
be included in the term middle-class, his 
family being noble ; still we may justly con- 
dude that he did belong to that class, from the 
fact of his adopting an artistic life as his profes- 
son, and following it with a view to pecuniary 
advantage. 

Giovanni Cimabue was born in 
He was a clever, intelligent boy, giving pro- 
mise in his youth, of future intellectual supe- 
riority ; his father sent him to study under a 
relation, Who was a man of considerable in- 
tellectual acquirements, and at that time 

matical instructor to the novices of the 
convent of Santa Maria Novella. 

But he cared little for grammar or literature, 
and employed the time which should have 
been devoted to study, in the graphic repre- 
sentations of living objects, on every bare 
surface which might serve as a sketching 
board for his pencil. His books were covered 
with drawings of men, horses, houses, land- 


scapes, &c., everything in fact which the boy | 


aw, and which it pleased him to imitate. 
None of his books escaped ; the delineating 
process was visible on every page, 
evident satisfaction of the pupil, and the 
equally evident annoyance of his master. But 


to the) 


MIDDLE CLASS PAINTERS. 


Florence. . 


inthose unsophisticated efforts lay the germs 


and proof of the genius which afterwards was 
‘ seen and acknowledged. 

About this date a number of Greek painters 
came to Florence, at the request of the 





its performance under their care. And this 
was exactly what he did do, for no sooner 
were the Greeks fairly at work in the chapel of 
the Gondi, than Giovanni turned traitor to 
Santa Maria and grammar. Ile was more 
frequently in the studio than the school-room, 
and evidently inclined to an artistic rather 
than a literary career. 

His father, with true wisdom, instead of 
quarrelling with these inclinations, gave way to 
them ; and after due consideration, and a con- 
sultation with the Greek artists, came wisely 
to the determination of placing the boy under 
their care, and allowing him to follow the bent 
of his will. 

Success was, of course, the result. The 
pupil, discovering the faults of his teachers, 
who were by no means perfect in their vgn 
tion, very soon surpassed them, and seemed in 
a fair way of performing the work entrusted to 
or expected from them, viz., amending or 
restoring the lost art of painting in Florence. 

He now commenced a bold line of action, 
and departing from the established rules of the 
Greek painters, whenever he could improve by 
doing so, he struck out a style of his own, His 
works had by this time attained such celebrity, 
that he was employed to paint several pictures 
for the churches of his native city, together with 
a “St. Francis,” the “ Madonna,” and other sub- 
jects, for the convents and chapels of the town 
of Pisa. 

After a long and eminently successful career, 
Cimabue died at the age of sixty. Ile was 
buried in the Santa Maria del Fiore at 
Florence. As he had been appointed to super- 
intend the building of this church, together 
with an architect of eminence named Lapi, we 


_may fairly conclude that he knew something of 


architectural designing—a very probable fact, 
as the artists of Italy at that date not unfre- 
quently combined the two professions. 

Among the pupils of Cimabue we may fairly 
select Giotto as an extraordinary genius, and 
ultimately a most successful artist. [lis history 


1s interesting. 


overnors of the city, to amend, or as some. 
people say to restore, the art of painting, which | 


tad been almost, if not altogether, lost in the 


troubles and disasters of preceding years. 


hey were engaged in painting a chapel, next 
to that of the convent of Santa Maria Novella, 
and being so close, it was only natural that the 


boy, who was day by day at the latter place, and | 
vho showed such decided taste for the art they | as colts or goats or young heifers, the shepherd 
Practised, would manage to see something of | need not keep his eyes fixed on them during 


He was born at Vespignano, a place of little 
consequence about, fourteen miles from Florence. 
His father was a simple husbandman called 
Boudone, a decent man in his way, poor but 
honest. Wishing to bring up his child usefully, 
and to train him to his own mode of life, he set 
him to keep sheep at the age of ten. A shepherd's 
life is sometimes an idle one. While the sheep 
are grazing, the shepherd has nothing to do 
but watch them ; and as they are not so erratic 
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every moment lest one of them should suddenly 
depart on a speedy and distant expedition. 

Giotto, therefore, like many a_ shepherd 
before and since, had plenty of idle time on his 
hands! and as he had not a very extensive 
library placed at his disposal, and therefore, 
no great choice of books to beguile the time 
with, he looked out for some other source of 
occupation and amusement, and found it in 
drawing. 

His implements were but primitive, it is 


THE STORY OF THE “ CIRCLE.” 


_rably told by Vasari. 


true, but they answered his purpose. A 


sharpened stone served for his pencil, and a 
smooth slab of the same material—any chance 
piece of rock—or even a large pebble—for 
paper. Indeed, in the absence of stone, the 
earth was his drawing-board, and there he 
managed to imitate what he saw. 

One day it chanced that Cimabue was pass- 
ing from Vespignano to Florence, where he 
encountered Giotto and his little flock : the 
sheep were feeding contentedly, the boy sketch- 
ing one of them, as we have described, on a 
smooth piece of rock. The drawing showed 
so much talent that Cimabue stopped, and 


he satisfied the Pope on this point, is admj. 
We give the substance 
of it :— 

“The Pope’s messenger, on his arriya] at 
Florence, made many and minute inquiries 
about the painter; these being answered satis. 
factorily, he next repaired to his workshop 
and telling him the object of his mission, re. 
quested a proof of his skill. 

“Giotto, who was very courteous, took . 


sheet of paper and a pencil dipped in a peg 


colour ; then, resting his elbow on his side to 
form a sort of compass, with one turn of his 
hand he drew a circle so perfect and exact that 
it was a marvel to behold. This done, hg 
turned smiling to the courtier, saying, “ Hera 
is your drawing.” “Am I to have-nothip 


'more than this?” inquired the latter, con- 


ceiving himself to be jested with. ‘That is 
enough and to spare,” returned Giotto: send 
it with the rest, and you will see if it will be 
recognised.” 

Of course the messenger was not well 
pleased at having nothing to produce as the 


_work of the great man but an empty and ugly 


entering into conversation with the boy, asked | 


5 


if he would like to go home with him, and | 


be taught to draw. Of course the reply was 
in the affirmative, but the father’s consent 
became a matter of doubt and anxiety. “ Who 
would take care of the sheep? who perform 
the other little agricultural offices which fell 
to the share of Giotto?” Those were weighty 
considerations, and the child looked grave— 
perhaps sad—as they forced themselves before 
him. 

But Cimabue, who must have seemed the 
most delightful of all created beings to Giotto, 
promised to smooth away all these little diffi- 
culties ; and he kept his word, moreover (which 
is doing more than all people do who make 
promises), and had a little conversation on the 
subject with Boudone, which resulted in the 
departure of Giotto with Cimabue. 

he child, as he grew to manhood, did not 
disappoint the hopes of his master. Like him 
he ventured on original improvements and ex- 
pedients in art, and revived the custom of 
figure painting from living models, which had 
been forgotten, or not practised, for nearly two 
centuries. 

Like other artists of that date, his pictures 
were chiefly of a religious character, consisting 
of altar pieces, and paintings used in the deco- 
ration of chapels and cathedrals. 

His fame at length became so widely spread 
that it reached the papal ears. Benedict IX, 
then intending to have some new paintings for 
the church of St. Peter, and requiring a first- 


rate artist to execute them, sent some emis- | 


saries to Giotto to ascertain his capabilities. 
The well-known story of the “circle,” by which 
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red circle. He expressed his displeasure, and 
pleaded for a more elaborate sketch, but Giotto 
persevered in saying that he would send the 
circle and nothing else, and that, moreover, it 
would be quite sure to answer the purpose for 
which it was intended. 

The courtier was obliged to be content. He 
sent Giotto’s circle, stating circumstantially 
the manner in which it had been drawn. It 
is needless, perhaps, to say that the Pope,a 
greater connoisseur in the art than the courtier, 
recognised the extraordinary merit of this 
singular specimen, and awarded the prize of un- 
doubted superiority to Giotto, who was at once 
requested to repair to Rome, where he re- 
ceived the order to paint several pictures for 
St. Peter’s; for which, when finished, he re 
ceived the sum of 600 gold ducats, 

The notoriety of this transaction and the 
subsequent favour of the Pope, procured for 
him many other orders of consideration, antil 
at last, at the express desire of Robert, King 
of Naples, Giotto proceeded to that country to 


paint some pictures for the church of Santa 


Clara. He was not only the painter, but the 


friend of this monarch, who conceived a great 
affection for him, and spent many a leisure 





hour in conversation with him. The following 
tale, also pleasantly told by Vasari, proves the 
terms of intercourse between the sovereign and 
the artist. 

One day the King, desiring to amuse himself, 
requested Giotto to depict his kingdom, when 
the painter—as it is said—drew an ass, 
bearing a pack-saddle loaded with a crown and 
sceptre, while a similar saddle lay at his feet, 
also bearing the ensigns of sovereignty ; these 
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gith a desire to change them for those he bore. 
The King inquired what this picture might 
sgnify; when Giotto replied, “uch is the 
kingdom, and such the subjects, who are every 
day desiring a new lord. 

This jest, we find, was very well received by 
the King, who never wearied of his cheerful 
and clever companion. 

After he had completed the Neapolitan pic- 
tures, he returned to Florence, and began the 
campanile of Santa Maria del Fiore. He toiled 
0 perseveringly at this work, and laboured so 
assiduously to please, that he was rewarded by 


PUPFALMACCO’S prctTTrnr. 


| 
| 


' 


| 
| 


| 


, yearly pension of 100 golden florins, voted | é 
| body, and feet. 
After an eminently successful life, he died 


to him by the city of Florence. 


in the year 1336, and was buried in Santa 


Maria del Fiore. 


A long time ago there lived, likewise in the | 


city of Florence, a painter named Buffalmacco. 
He was a strange sort of person, and almost as 
yell known for his merry temperament and 
practical jests as for his artistic skill. His 
productions were highly valued, especially in 


his native city, and among the inhabitants of | 
Pisa. They consisted, like those of his con- | 


temporaries, principally of sacred subjects. 
On the occasion of his receiving one such com- 
mission, he unexpectedly found himself in a 
difficulty which seemed irremediable, but 
which he got over in a very strange, but 
somewhat novel manner. 

The circumstance was as follows :—Buffal- 
macco had received an order to paint a picture 
for a small country church. The order was 
given by one of the votaries of the place, who 
does not appear to have been a remarkably in- 
telligent or enlightened person. 

Now this man was determined to do the 
thing handsomely ; and that the figure might 


have the merit of size, at any rate, he specially | 


required that it should be twelve braccia (an 
Italian measurement) in height. The cost of 
the same was to be eight florins, and the subject 
San Cristofano. 

The man departed, and the artist prepared 
for the work ; but, before commencing, he pro- 
ceeded to inspect the place where the painting 
would stand. ‘To his astonishment, the church 
was only three braccia high! It was, therefore, 
impossible to put the worthy saint, if made 
acording to the prescribed size — twelve 
braccia—within the edifice which he was in- 
tended to adorn. 

It was a difficulty certainly! The saint 
must be twelve braccia high ; there must be 
the whole of him; and he must be placed 
within an edifice nine braccia shorter than 
himself. It was the Italian version of the 
Vicar of Wakefield’s picture. 

Buffalmacco began to consider, and ended 
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ast were all new, and the ass scented them | by determining, that as he could not unroof 


the holy edifice, and put the saint's head and 
shoulders outside, like an Egyptian or Assyrian 


statue, he must make him lying down instead 


of standing up, and so give him the longitude 
required. 

It was a happy thought, and Buffalmacco, 
elated thereby, went to work expeditiously, 
and very soon covered his canvas with the 
saintly legs and arms. But, woeful to relate, 
when he was carried to the church, and placed 
inside, he was again found to be inconveniently 
tall—taller, in fact than the building was 
broad ; the wall against which he was placed 
refusing to receive him — head, shoulders, 


suffalmacco began to consider for the 
second time! He had grave thoughts about 
cutting off a part of the saint, but it was 
difficult to know which portion could be spared. 
The feet were well painted—they could not be 
sacrificed : neither could the head—ndor might 
any of the intermediate portions of the body! 
It was a bad job, and the error seemed 
irremediable. 

But another bright idea came to the painter. 
“If a thing cannot be packed whole, it must 
be doubled up,” he said ; and the saint must 
be doubled up, or bent up. “ Very well,” said 
the limner, “if San Cristofano can’t be put 
along one wall, he can have his feet just 
doubled up a bit round the corner—they'll lie 
comfortably enough there.” 

In that way, therefore, the picture was 
placed ; the body and legs against one wall, 
the feet and ancles bent up against the next. 
The peasant, however,—for the bespeaker of 
the picture was little better than a peasant— 
objected strongly to the arrangement, and 
refused to pay the price agreed on. The 
matter was referred to arbitrators, who decided 
in favour of Buffalmacco. 

Another story, ofan equally humourous kind, 
is told of him. 

He was engaged to paint a large picture of 
“The Murder of the Innocents,” for the nuns 
of the convent of Faenza. The painting was 
progressing in an outbuilding or vestibule of 
the convent, a screen being placed before the 
work, 

Nuns are a peculiarly curious set of beings, 
and those of Faenza formed no exception to 
the general rule. In the present case their 
curiosity was pardonable, asthe picture belonged 
to them, and they might be supposed to take 
an interest in its progress. ey, therefore, 
lost no opportunity of getting a peep at it 
whenever they could, and watched the artist 
from behind the screen whenever they got a 
chance of staring at him unobserved. 

Buffalmacco was a very eccentric person in 
his dress, preferring his comfort to his personal 
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appearance any day. He eschewed, therefore, 
the costume of the age which pleased him 
little, and when he was painting adopted a loose 


doublet or blouse, which, besides being lighter | 


and less cumbersome, offered greater freedom 
to his arms, 

But the holy sisters did not admire this 
attire. They could not believe that the great 
artist who was employing his brush in their 
service would so robe himself, Like the 

t who believed that a queen lives in 
silks and sleeps in satins, these untutored nuns 
fancied that Buffalmacco would always be 
en grande toilette, and so thinking, they came 
to the conclusion, that the dirty-looking person 
who was always working away at the picture 
could be none other than the apprentice. 

The ladies were irate at the supposition, and 
boldly expressed their displeasure, even causing 
their sentiments on the subject to be repeated 
to the artist, with an intimation that they 


BUFFALMACCO’S USE OF VERNACCIA. 


| went away when they perceived him, as much 
_ occupied as ever, leaning close to the painting, 
_ brash in hand. 

A fortnight passed, and then the sisterhood 
judging that the picture should be nearly 
finished, determined to get a nearer view of it, 
for hitherto the sight had been very indistinct, 
_as may be imagined, from their not discovering 
the trick played on them. Accordingly they 

went at midnight to see the undertakino 
_ they took so much interest in. There was the 
| painter still; they wondered, and hesitated, 
not knowing whether to retreat or proceed, 
until one, bolder than the rest, or perhaps more 
sceptical, advanced and discovered the cheat, 
Perhaps they were angry, perhaps not ; at any 
rate, they found out that a real bona fide 
| painter in a cotton blouse can do more than a 

man of straw in a gaily embroidered doublet. 

And that was precisely the lesson Buffal. 
| macco meant to teach them, and as they had 





would certainly prefer the master himself | learnt it perfectly, he returned to the picture 


giving a portion of his labour to the work, 

or, at any rate, superintending it. “ Very 

well,” said Buffalmacco, “I will repeat what 

they say, and will let them know when he 

arrives.” The fact was, the artist meant to 

play them a joke, and to punish them for their 
ping. 

When the picture had progressed some way, 
he made a kind of dummy, by placing some 
pieces of furniture and putting a jar on the top. 
When properly arranged, it bore a strong re- 
semblance to the outline of a human figure, 
and this was rendered complete, by a cap being 
placed on the top of the iar, and a man’s cloak 
round the remainder of the model, as it was 
meant to be. 

To make the thing a painter was the next 
job, and this was easily done, for Buftalmacco 
had merely to fix a brush to the drapery of the 
cloak and point it towards the picture, and the 
thing was managed. ‘‘Now,” said Buffal- 
macco, when all was ready, ‘“ now you can let 
the sisters know that the master is expected.” 
The intimation brought them in a crowd to 
the screen, and successive eyes were applied to 
the point of observation, a small hole which 
they had made in it. There, indeed, stood the 
master, handsomely attired, and looking asa 
master should look! The holy maidens were 
satisfied, and no longer doubted that their 
picture would now be a successful achieve- 
ment. 

Buffalmacco went his way, and hearing that 
the nuns were perfectly satisfied with the sub- 
stitute left him, or i¢ rather, to finish the 
painting. 

Several days passed ; the nuns felt perfectly 
satisfied that the master having begun the 
work would not again neglect it. They just 


peeped in to see that he was there, and then 





| and completed it. But he had not done with 
| these nuns yet. 

| Svon after this, he painted a second picture 
| for them ; they approved of the painting on 
the whole, but thought the colouring of the 
faces required more red ; the flesh looked pale 
and wan. They said, “ Buffalmacco must repair 
that error at least.” ‘‘ That can only be done 
by mixing the colours with good Vernaccia,” 
he replied. It did seem passing strange that 
the Abbess should be known to have some very 
fine sacramental wine of the kind named. Of 
course, the painting could not be spoiled for 
the lack of that which was at hand. Buffal- 
macco should have the wine, and as much of it, 
moreover, as he require], Never picture used 
so much Vernaccia as that picture, the wine 
went literally in quarts, bottle after bottle did 
the painter consume, until the nuns became 
very dubious on the point. 

At last they watched him, and discovered 
where the wine went! But he thought he 
could “do” them yet. The following note ap- 
pended to the tale in Vasari’s work explains the 
inanner in which he accounted for the consump- 
tion, and, at the same time, saved his credit: 
—* Boltari,” says Vasari, “ relates that Buffal- 
macco was once surprised by the nuns while 
drinking the Vernaccia, but hearing one of 
them say to the others, “See how he is drink- 
ing it himself ;” he instantly threw forth all 
that he had in his mouth on the picture, 
whereby the nuns were fully satisfied.” 

The above may be a very good story, but in 
our days of enlightenment we cannot but 
think they must have been singularly simple 
and unsophisticated to be so easily impo 
on. Pictures gain depth of tone by age, and 
“stories,” it would appear, assume 4 heightened 
if not false colouring from the same cause. 
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GUIDO. 


Jlowever, from the preceding anecdotes we 
may gather the general tenour of his character. 
His works are better known on the continent 
iban in Englard. A great number of them 
wentioncd by Vasari and other authors have 
ken destroyed, but some are even yet in 
tolerable preservation. The date of lis birth 
js uncertain, and so is that cf his death. 
Some writers place the latter event in the year 
1340, while others give him nearly twenty 
more years of life. At any rate we may put 
him somewhere about the middle of the four- 
teenth century, and that is near enough for all 
ordinary purposes; but he is said to have 
reached an old age—some of his biographers 
make him seventy-eight years old when he 
died. He had been an extravagant man in 
his day, spending more than he made. That 
being the case he died poor, and was attended 
in his last illness by the Confratérnita della 
Misericordia, in the hospital of Santa Maria 
Novella, and was buried with the other poor 
in the cloister of the hospital. Besides his 
name of Buffalmacco, he was known as 
Buonamico di Christofano ; doubtless the latter 
cognomen was derived from the Saint being 
supposed to be the patron of the painter. 

Guido, the single-hearted, gentle Guido, was 
aman of a higher class, who, forsaking all 
thought of worldly advancement, gave him- 
self to God, and that he might work what he 
conceived to be his master’s will, entered the 
order of preaching friars. By them he was 
called Fra Giovanni da Fiesole. 

During his youth he devoted many of his 
leisure hours to illuminating books ; then, as 
these illustrations were extremely beautiful, he 
was employed to paint altar pieces and pictures 
for the decoration of various chapels. By 
degrees the fame of these pictures spread 
through all Italy, and, reaching at last the 
pontifical ear, Guido was invited to Rome by 
Nicholas the Fifth. He accepted the invita- 
tion, and received a commission to paint 
several pictures for the chapel of the pontifical 
palace. Thus was he brought immediately 
under the Pontiff’s notice; and the latter, 
recognising his moral worth, and fully esti- 
mating his gentle and admirable character, 
offered him the Archbishopric of Florence, 
Which at that time became vacant. It was an 
important appointment, conferring dignity and 
honour on the holder. Hundreds coveted the 
possession, but Guido refused to accept it, 
humbly requesting Nicholas to find a substi- 
tute, and recommending one, a friend of 
his own, also in the brotherhood of the 
friars. The Pope acceded to the request, 
and, taking his recommendation, appointed the 
brother Antonio to the vacant chair. After 
seeing his friend raised to the dignity he bad 
tejected, Fra Giovanni, as it seems well to call 
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him when speaking of him in his ecclesiastica) 
position, pursued his own unobtrusive career, 
going about with a kind word ever on his lip, 
and a gentle smile ever on his placid face. 
His life was devoted entirely to religious 
purposes, his pencil to the same; he would 
undertake no work unconnected with religion, 
and begin no picture which had not a religious 
basis. It is said that he would never re-touch 
or alter a picture, but invariably allowed the 
original work to stand ; that he always knelt 
down and asked God's blessing on his handi- 
work before he began to paint, and that he 
never depicted the cross—the symbol of his 
Saviour’s agony—without weeping. 

After a simple and useful life he died in the 
year 1455, aged sixty-eight, regretted by all 
who knew him, from his personal qualities and 
amiable character, and by the world as one 
of the most wonderful of its gifted painters. 
He was buried in the church of the Minerva 
at Rome ; his tomb being made of marble, and 
the inscription on it said to be dictated by the 
Pontiff. 

In an Italian story we read long since Filippo 
Brutellesco is mentioned. The story in question 
is an old Italian tale, called I] Grasser, and it 
tells how the said Filippo—the clever grave 
architect—performed a jest on one of his com- 
panions, and through the aid of some accom- 
plices in the deception, absolutely persuaded 
the poor man that he was some other than 
himself. But we have nothing to do with 
that story now. We deal rather with the 
hero of it. Filippo Brunellesco, or Brunelleschi, 
as he is frequently call-d, was the son of a 
notary of Florence, and his father, wishing the 
boy to adopt either that profession, or a phy- 
sician’s, had him educated with that intention. 
But the little Filippo showed a decided disin- 
clination for these pursuits, and an equal ineli- 
nation for an artistic life. 

His father, finding that opposition was use- 
less, allowed him to have his own way, and 
sent him to, or rather placed him in, the Guild 
of the Goldsmiths, that he might learn the art 
of designing. This occupation being congenial 
to his tastes, he applied himself assiduously to 
the work, and, having mastered all the pre- 
liminaries, began modelling in silver. He 
finished two figures, which were thought worthy 
of a place in the Cathedral of Pistoja. 

This was encouraging, and he determined to 
persevere in his sculptor’s art, into which the 
modelling led him. 

But his talent was diversified. Architectu- 
ral designing came within its scope; he deco- 
rated a house for a kinsman of his own so 
successfully, that he was emboldened to try 
other and more important commissions of the 
same kind, which, being equally applauded, 
determined him to seek excellence as an archi- 
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tect. Clock-making and inlaying in wood he 
also tried, and with the same result —indeed, it 
seemed as if he could do anything he pleased 
to try. 

The well authenticated story of the wooden 
cross proves what his capabilities were even at 
an early age, and when his working powers 
were almost untested. : 

Donato, a friend and contemporary of Bru- 
nellesco, had carved a crucifix which he flat- 
tered himself was a chef-deuvre of workman- 
ship. Wishing for the opinion of Brunellesco 
he showed him the crucifix and asked him 
what he thought of it. 

“The figure is a clown,” replied Filippo: 
the answer displeased the artist, and he said no 
more about the matter. 

Some months passed, and then Filippo re- 

uested Donato to favour him with a visit ; 
he did so, and to his astonishment beheld in 
the studio of Filippo a crucifix, the fac-simile 
of his own in size, but so beautifully designed 
and exquisitely carved, so superior, in fact, to 
that which Donato had produced, that he could 
only look at it and own hiimself vanquished. 

In 1401 the authorities of Florence medi- 


tated a restoration of the great bronze doors of 


the church and baptistry of St. Giovanni; the 
principal artists and sculptors of the place were 
to send in their designs, when that which 
seemed the most fit for the reconstruction 
would be taken. Filippo was among the com- 

titors, as well as being one of the judges. 
Whe prize lay between his design and that of 
a brother artist named Lorenzo Ghiberti, 
when—chiefly through the instrumentality of 
Brunellesco—the prize was awarded to his 
rival. 

He now began to consider whether archi- 
tecture or sculpture were the better; and 
in consideration of its greater utility to man, 
he decided in favour of architecture, and pro- 
ceeded to Rome for the purpose of pursuing 
his studies. He worked unceasingly now : his 

rofession became a kind of monomania with 
im ; every architectural design he scrutinised 
with the eye of a connoisseur; the buildings 
of Rome were an untiring picture to him, he 
never could weary of beholding them. About 
this time an ambition seized him: he wanted 
to build the cupola of Santa Maria del Fiore, 
at Florence. Many other architects had en- 
tertained a similar desire; but the difficulty 
of the undertaking was so great, and the enor- 
mous amount of scaffoiding required so tre- 
mendous an outlay, that hitherto the authorities 
of the town had not thought it prudent to 
commence the undertaking. 

Brunellesco had, however, determined on its 
completion, and meant, moreover, to be the 
architect to whom it should be entrusted. 

After having resided for some time in Rome, 
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he returned to Florence in 1407. Soon after 
that date the superintendents of the works of 
the Santa Maria called on the artists and 
architects of Florence for designs for the build. 
ing of the cupola. That of Brunellesco wa, 
pronounced infinitely superior to any of the 
others, and to him the work was entrusted. 

It was a great triumph; for years had 
passed, and no architect had been found ty 
undertake it without erecting an amount of 
scaffolding, which, as already stated, formed ay 
insuperable obstacle to the work from the cost 
of the erection. Brunellesco maintained tha 
it might be done without any, and he proved 
the truth of his assertion by the most scientific 
and elaborate calculations. But he was not to 
reap the due reward of his mental labour, for 
to his infinite chagrin, he discovered, whey 
everything was arranged, his design explained, 
and every preparation for the work made, that 
Lorenzo Ghiberti, the same man to whom he 
had proved so good a friend in former years, 
had, through the most unfair means, induced 
the directors to associate him with Filippo, em- 
powering him to receive half the appointed 
salary, and share, of course, as the co-architect, 
in the honour. It was most unjust, for 
Ghiberti had nothing to do with the design— 
that was Brunellesco’s invention solely, and 
should have been preserved to him. However, 
there was no legitimate help for the evil: 
Ghiberti was an inevitable bore, and, being 
inevitable, had to be borne with for a time; 
but Filippo made up his mind to get rid of 
him somehow. 

The work progressed rapidly; everything 
was going on prosperously, when Brunellesco 
was taken ill and confined to his bed. The 
work was suspended ; the workmen at a stand- 
still, for Ghiberti refused to sanction any pro- 
ceeding in the absence of Filippo. Well might 
he do so, for he knew little enough of the 
business he had taken in hand. Days passed, 
and Filippo still kept his bed ; the authorities 
were in despair, and paid him a visit. 

“Tell Ghiberti to go on without me,” said 
Filippo, “‘were he ill I should not wait for 
him!” 

The directors saw directly how the matter 
lay, and gave him to understand that if he got 
out of his bed and went on with the building, 
he should have the sole control and direction 
of, and the honour resulting from, the under- 
taking. 

The promise worked a marvellous cure. 
Filippo was at his post again. The workmen 


| went on briskly—the great blocks of stone 








were raised and placed as before—but, alas for 
human hopes and promises! Ghiberti was also 
in his place as before ! 

But now, angry with being tricked, and 
quite resolved that the trick should be of no 
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CLAYTON DISGUSTED WITH RAMSEY. 


gitimate avail, Filippo bethought him of an 
expedient, which he doubted not would remove 
the objectionable Ghiberti. 

The cupola had advanced to a puint where a 
certain amount of scaffolding was absolutely 
necessary; the chain-work, too, for securing 
and binding the sides of the cupola, had to be 
fixed. 

Both these operations were of considerable 
jificulty ; and Brunellesco, who now kept all 
his designs, whether architectural or not, to 
himself, saw how, through one of them, he 
couid rid himself of his objectionable partner. 

“Here are two difficult objects, requiring 
very elaborate calculations, to be effected,” he 
gid. ‘That we may proceed quickly, and 
pot consume the time by both working on one 
and the same thing, let Ghiberti take either of 
them he pleases—either the chain-work or the 
scaffolding—and I will manage the other.” 

He knew well enough that Ghiberti would 
fail in this test; and so he did, for the chain- 
work, on which his choice fell, was a most dis- 
astrous blunder ; while the scaffolding, Filippo’s 
portion of the work, answered its purpose com- 
pletely. 

Favouritism could shield Ghiberti no longer. 
He was dismissed, and the whole direction 
given to Brunellesco. A donation of one 
hundred florins was voted to the latter asa 
mark of approbation, and a further sum of one 
hundred florins per annum for life was granted 
to him. But biographers vary much in their 
statements on this point, and disagree materially 
in the sum stated. It is of little consequence. 
One thing is certain, however-—those who had 
been in fault saw the injustice of their conduct 
towards Filippo, and made some reparation. 

The work progressed rapidly, and was com- 
pleted, with the exception of the lanthorn, the 
grst stone of which was laid in 1443, but not 
gnished until 1461. 
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its completion. He died in 1446, aged sixty- 
nine. 

Filippo Brunellesco was undoubtedly one 
of the greatest geniuses of the age in which he 
lived. Many of the works he began were un- 


finished at his death; some of these were 
completed from the designs he left, others 


were never touched after his lamented decease. 


The immense height of the cupola of Santa 
Maria del Fiore may be gathered from the 
A “braccia”™ is rather less than two 
feet, v.¢., “ one foot, nine inches, ten lines Pari- 





following : 


sian measure,” 


The height from the ground to the top of 


the lanthorn is, in all, 202 braccia, or between 
300 and 400 feet of our measurement. The 


ball and the cross were not added until twenty- 


three years after Brunellesco’s death. These 
were thrown down by lightning in 1601, but 
were afterwards replaced. 

And, in speaking of the celebrities of another 
age, We cannot forget that one of the brightest 
lights of our own day has, during the last 
fortnight, been extinguished. 

Fillippo Brunellesco left the cupola of Santa 


Maria del Fiore as a proof and memorial of 


his genius; but another, equally wonderful, 


equally convincing, the result probably of 


nore laborious thought, more brain-destroying 
calculations may be recognised in the mammoth 
of our coasts, the Great Eastern steam ship. 

The directing spirit of that great work has 
passed away, but his memory remains, We 
laud the genius, the perseverance, and the 
energy of great men of other times, and other 
lands ; and just and right is it todo so. But 
praise them as we may, eulogise them to their 
full deserts, we must after all own with 
honest pride, that in the qualities we have 
named they were not superior to Isambard 
Kingdom Brunel. 


SCENES FROM THE DRAMA OF LIFE. 


SCENE XXVIII. 
‘GETTING MARRIED” 


“I woutpn’t live in Ramsey for the best house 
in the place, and the means of keeping it to 
boot,” said Clayton ; “I'd rather be one of the 
thoe-brigade of London !” 

“What’s your objections now ?” asked 
Murray. 

“Utter stagnation—vacuity—the want of 
eecupation.” 

“Walk,” said Murray. 

“Walk !—walk!—a man can’t turn Wander- 


ing Jew at once, and employ his life in pedes- , 


trian tours. I never saw such a dull place— 


nothing to do, no books, no club, no pa 
post uncertain, and packet,always late. No 
wonder the inhabitants are potatoes.” 

* Potatoes {” 

‘‘Yes—dull earthy balls, with occasionally a 


| great deal of venom in the rind, which boils 


out in the way of gossip.” 

“You're irate,” said Murray, as he put his 
hands into his pockets, and walked stolidly 
along the shore. “ What's the row? has the 
widow snubbed you, or Volante fallen down 
and broken her nose ?”” 


“ Volante is safe, as far as I know,” replied 


The projector, however, did not live to see 
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Clayton ; “and as to the wilow—she’s too_ 


good a creature to ‘snub’ any one.” 

“Then, what is 
“ perhaps you're in love {” 

“ Don’t know,” replied Cla; ton, “ can’t tell : 
never having suffered from the malady, I don’t 
know the symptoms.” 

“T had an attack once,” said Murray, ‘“‘a 
pretty long time ago, it’s true, but I remember 
the symptoms perfectly.” 

“ What were they ?” 

“Great anxiety about the heart.” 

“T hav’nt got that,” said Clayton. 

“ Don’t interrupt,” replied Murray ; “ great 
anxiety about the heart—a restlessness of 
manner—decided inflammation of the brain, 


producing a most confused state of ideas— , 


irascibility of temper, and general eccentricity 


of conduct—a tendency to admire the moon | 


and maudlin poetry—and an irresistible im- 


pulse towards every looking-glass in the neigh- | 


bourhood, for the 
whiskers—and, if you have one, trimming 
the moustache—there, is that your case ?” 

“ Not a bit.” 

“Then what is it? 
describe.” 

“Vm _ bothered—horribly bothered. You 
recollect Clarice ?” 


Come, start off and 


Murray gave a low clear whistle. ‘“ A | 


woman in it after all,” he said ; “I bet two- 
pence I’m right.” 


“* Clarice — Lady Marchmont,” continued | 


Clayton ; “she was at Milan when that un- 
fortunate affair of old Armstrong’s occurred. 
“T remember,” said Murray ; “ her brother 
was ss 
“Exactly,” replied Clayton ; 
of it--I can’t bear to hear it discussed—I saw 


him at the last—taken to him by a friend— | 


but—no more of him,” said Clayton, walking 
rapidly up a hill, which would have scared a 
London cart-horse. 


“Stop,” said Murray, who, not urged on by | 


the moral steam-power of thoughtful velocity, | 
was puffing ‘ike a grampus ; stop ! or you'll be | 
guilty of manslaughter, and have to accom- 
pany Dr. Smethurst to the penal settlements ; 
d’you think I’m made of lath and plaster, to 
go up a hill at this rate 7” 

“Never entertained such an erroneous 
notion,” replied Clayton, looking at the 
rubicund cheeks and portly fraine of his com-_ 
panion. ‘“ However, I'll get on with my yarn. | 
[ told you in London that I thought of getting | 
married.” 

“Told me! ‘Told me, Andrew Murray— | 
that you—Clayton, the confirmed bachelor and | 
cynic—meant to be spliced? I’m a Dutch- 
man if you ever said anything of the kind to | 
ie. 

“Well, it was either to you or to somebody 





it!” resumed Murray ; | 


purpose of examining | 


“don’t speak | 
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else,” replied Clayton, “and it comes to the 
same thing in the end.” : 

“A confusion of ideas—strong symptom; 
' remarked Murray, aside. 
| Whether 1 told you or not, the fact po. 
mains the same ; I have had matrimonial inten. 
tions, and they are all likely to be dashed 
through a woman's foolery—and confounded 
pride.” 

© How 

“Clarice is so deucedly touchy about tha 


and says she never will marry. I believe she has 
taken some sort of ladylike oath to that effect, 
| Until it is cleared she fancies.a sort of stigma 
rests on her family : old Maberley has tried to 
beat it out of her head, but he night just as 
well try to hammer the mortar out of Pee! 
_ Castle—better, indeed ; he could with time, 


taking.” 

Murray’s manner changed. He saw that 
Clayton was deeply pained, inexpressibly 
| grieved and anxious—and the kind, warm. 
_ hearted clergyman never could refuse sympathy 
| where sorrow demanded it. 
| ‘The two walked on some way in silence 
' both were thinking deeply—both on the same 
| subject—Clarice ! 
| “So admirable a guide for Volante,” said 
| Clayton, as if he knew the material of his 
| friend’s thoughts. 

“ And so suitable a companion for yourself,” 
replied Murray, and there again the conversa- 
tion ceased. 

“ T’ll tell you what it is, man,” he exclaimed 
suddenly stopping aud then breaking out 
abruptly ; “Olarice shall marry you—is she 
to have her way! You get the license as soon 
as ever you get back to town—lI’m a clergyman 
—I’ll read the service—as to her, if she doesn’t 
know what’s for her own good, why we must ; 


| tools, and toil, succeed in the latter under. 
| 
' 
| 
| 


| 
' 
| 
| 


-you get the license — that old—old Maberley 


shall give her away—and that little demure 
Patience will play Bridesmaid and Propriety.” 

A most summary way of providing myself 
with a wife,” said Clayton, laughing ; “quite 
classical—a_ modern version of the Romans 


and the Sabines—it won't do, I fancy.” 


“Wont,” replied Murray, “won't do! Of 


_course not with such a white-livered fellow as 
-you! A pretty sort of a husband you'd 


make—any woman with a grain of common 
sense would get you under her thumb before 
the honeymoon had waned—there’s poetry for 
you—won’t do, indeed—it shall do I say.” 

“ Nous verrons,” replied Clayton, as he turned 
toward home —“ Aye—nous verrons,” added 
Murray—“ nous verrons.” 


| affair—she calls herself—never mind what— 
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SCENE XXIX. 


PEEL CASTLE AND THE ROAD TO Ir, 


All along the Segayre Road, ou a bright 
sunpy morning with the sharp north wind 
blowing freshly, and keeping the horses of the 
jaunting car so cool. On and on for the six- 
teen miles which separate Ramsey and Peel — 
sixteen miles of beauty !—sixteen miles with 
the great hills to the left and the long low 
range of plain to the right—past Selby, 
Ballaugh, and Bishop's Court, with its lovely 
garden, gay with a wild luxuriance of scarlet 
and purple flowers, and flowers of every hue 
indeed. The good bishup, too, walking in the 
midst, and looking at these flowers with as 
much pride as his gardener might; waiting 

rhaps for those two young girls crossing the 
road, their yellow cat following them. Pull 
up the horses of the shandrydans ; pay every 
respect to the Church, for the cat is an ecclesi- 
astical quadruped, and its mistresses the 
bishop’s iain. 

On once more, and don’t run against those 
two little “coves’’ on donkeys! They have 
got furlough for one mile from the house, but 
according to their notion it must be an Irish 
mile, the end indeterminable. 


On again te the beautiful glen of Kirk | 


Michael, with the bright blue glittering sea 
rolling into the fairy bay, and the smoke 
curling from the cottage just beside the road. 
And on still to Peel. “ Here at last,” said 
Clayton, as he helped Volante down and con- 
signed her to Murray. “ Now I must go and 
see what Mrs. Armstrong is doing. What 
made her bring that booby Sinclair and his 
his mother with her? I thought she didn’t 
know them. 

“ Arthur wrote and told her to call on them, 
1 believe,” replied Murray, “but be off now, 
I'll take care of Volante —unless she would 
prefer Sinclair.” 

“ Prefer an ape,” said Clayton. 

Mrs, Sinclair was not young—perhaps she 
had been once ; but the event was, to say the 
least of it, distant. Mrs. Sinclair was not 
handsome— perhaps, again, she wight bave been 
once; but that fact might have been placed in 
chronological order with her youth. Mrs. Sin- 
clair was very fond of dress—extravagantly 
fond—that was indisputable at any rate. Such 
a quantity of crinoline as she wore under her 
mauve silk flounces! And how it shook and 
swung when she walked. Her bonnet, too, 
was a wonderful construction! Some pink 
fabric to begin with—then little quiltings of 
gauzy-looking stuff, put all round the edge 
and crown, then rows of pink daisies and white 
daisies to fill up the vacant space, and long 
straggling grass, and great big staring roses at 
the back ! 


| ways. 


Clayton looked cross—and very cross, more* 
over—unreasonably cross, indeed ; for what 
did it signify whether he had Mrs. Sinclait 
and her furbelows by his side, or Mrs. Arm- 
strong and her want of furbelows? But he 
seemed to think that it made a very great 
difference ; for a very palpable and unmistak- 
able frown accompanied the offer of his arm 
to the former lady. 

The arrangement was irremediable. Mother 
could not pair with son, and there was no 
other gentleman to take Clayton’s place. 

“Tt is a terrible bore,” thought he, “ but 
Volante, at any rate, won't be annoyed with 
that young puppy. I'll get rid of the old 


woman as soon as I can, but it won't be easy, I. 


fancy ; these beflounced and beflowered old 
girls do hang on like leeches.” 

Clayton walked on sulkily, yet he found the 
object of his animadversion did possess an in- 
terest for him, after all. 

The mouse frequently helps to free the 
chafing lion! 


SCENE XIII. 

THE CASTLE. 
“ Now,” said Murray, as he led Volante up 
the steps of the castle, “now you must look 
through every inch of the five acres of ground 
or thereabouts which these ruins cover. Let 
Sinclair have the guide—he'll begin to talk 
inilitary to him, and I'd bet anything the 
artilleryman knows more of the business.” 
“Is the guide, as you call him, an artillery- 
man ¢” asked Volante. 

“Of course he is, and a very fitting cicerone 
for this old fortress—once the palace of the 
Stanleys—now the resort of baskets of pro- 
visions and those who consume their contents. 
Look, there’s one party and a lot of little 
children with them, eating away as it they had 
been starving.” 

“ What an undignified use to make of the 
former royal abode,” said Volante. 

“Why?” asked Murray ; “ why | suppose 
the Countess of Derby ate her dinner here, and 
so did the Earl, and probably Mr. Julian 
Peveril—Sir Walter Scott’s hero—and if those 
did not scruple to satisfy their gastronomic re- 
quirements, and if, moreover, it did not ap- 
pear undignified in them, why should an 
objection exist to men and women of the pre- 
sent day doing as their predecessors did? But 
we'll leave that matter to another time and see 
the castle now. Come to the Duchess of 
Gloucester’s prison.” 

He took Volante through the ruined cathe- 
dral, then down eleven dark—pitch dark— 
narrow steep stone steps, so narrow that she 
could only pass by going, like a crab, side- 
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“ Now five more steps,” said Murray. The 


five were taken, and she stood in the horrible | 
of | 


| 


dungeon where the unhappy Duchess 


Gloucester passed fourteen miserable years of 


her hapless life. 
“ And did she die here?” said Volante. 
“ Yes, 
before she could get out of the island; after 
that her guards were doubled, and there was 
no more hope of liberty for her. Poor lady! 


SCENES FROM THE DRAMA OF LIFE. 


“Was that the William Christian who wag 
shot on Hanger Hill for high treason 3” asked 
Volante. 

“Hush!” said Murray, “don’t whisper the 
fact while you are in the Isle of Man, or you’ 


have every Manxman down on you with 


Once she escaped, but was re-taken — 


the year 1454 was a kind one, truly, to her, | 


as giving her release. She died at that date.” 
“ How terrible!” said Volante, as she looked 


around ; and well might the young girl shudder | 
at the idea of any woman, but especially one | 


reared in luxury, being shut up in such a place. 
The ecclesiastical prison—so was it once 
called—is a long, low, narrow 


rough and uneven. One narrow window 
at the end is supposed to give light; 
but on a dark stormy winter day—and there 
are many such in that bleak place—the light 
would exist only in the supposition. 


Asif the dungeon were not otherwise damp | 
enough for its wretched inmates, there was | 


formerly a well in one corner, placed there, it | while, I say that I hold it to be the duty of 


would seem, to hasten the unhappy victims to 
the grave, and slay by ague, or consumption, 
those who were too tough to be killed by 
rigour, misery, and solitude. 

But there were other horrors connected with 
this dreary vault. The sea roared beneath it, 
amidst the hollows of the rocks, and in stormy 
weather kept up a continued thundery growl, 
making the cavern an almost deafening abode, 
Then, above—immediately above—almost on 
the vaulted roof, was the burying ground of 
the cathedral—there lay the dead—envied, 
perhaps, by the living dead beneath. 

The floor of the dungeon has been consider- 
ably raised by earth or rubbish, for it was for- 
merly several feet deeper, and at that time 
reached by about thirty-six of the narrow stone 
steps. This increased depth of course brought 
it nearer to the sea, and made the angry noise 
of the waters appear more troubled. 

“Come this way now,” said Murray, as they 
re-ascended the steps, “to the prison of Wil- 
liam Christian ; there it is.” 

He pointed to a small square tower near the 
outer wall of the castle. 

“ The walls are of immense thickness,” said 
Murray, “six or seven feet, I fancy ; it isa 
far smaller dungeon than the ecclesiastical 


cruel place ; the Earl of Warwick had been 
placed there by Richard the Second. The 
Countess of Derby also found a compulsory 
residence there; and still later it served as a 
‘strong room for Quakers and Non-Con- 
formists.” 


vault, the | 
walls of rough hewn stone, the floor also | 





flood of arguments, proving that the said 
William Christian was a right royal gentleman 
and murdered by the savage Countess of 
Derby—murdered legally, of course, I mean, 
for he had a trial, and, in my opinion, a fair 
one ; one undoubtedly in accordance with the 
laws of the island. He was tried by a Tynwald 
Court, consisting of the deemster and all the 
other authorities, and condemned to death. 
That he did deliver up Castle Rushen to Crom- 
well’s forces is universally acknowledged ; but 
say his partisans of the present day, he did so 
from the best motives as the wisest policy he 
could devise for the welfare of the island.” 

“ But what do you think,’ said Volante. 

‘T reserve my opinion until my return to 
London,” replied Murray ; “and by that time 
we shall have forgotten all about the Christians 
defunct or existing, and this litcle corner of the 
earth they rest either in or on. But, mear. 


every brave soldier to defend any position 
intrusted to him to the last. Now come and 
sit down, and look at that great hill to the left : 


that was once covered by the Roundhead 


troops, and they took up another position 
nearer to the town. That hill has a pretty 
name; it is called “ Break of Day” Hill, or in 
the Manx, “ Cronck-yn-eirey-Lhaa.” The height 
of itis 1,445 feet. There, close to Christian's 
prison, is Fenella’s Tower, by the bye; and 
here is the church built to commemorate 
St. Patrick’s visit to the island ; it is of very 
ancient date, and supposed to be the first 
Christian church on the island.” 

“Now,” continued Murray, as he seated 
himself on the ground, and told Volante to 
follow his example, ‘I’ve played the guide to 
admiration, and I’m tired and thirsty, too. 
I wish I had some of the beer that thin woman 


_is imbibing. She evidently appreciates the 


| 
prison. By the bye, the Duchess of Gloucester | 
was not the only person imprisoned in that | 


flavour. Well, now! it is our friend of the 
boat. Well, she does look more comfortable 
sitting there with cold chicken and tongue on 
her lap and beer beside her, than she did in 
that little cockle-shell, with nothing but the 
salt water for liquor !” 

“Would you like to join in her banquet,” 
said Volante, laughing. 

“Very much,” replied Murray. “1 wish I 
had been civil to her in the aquatic business ; 
perhaps she'd remember me now, and offer me 
a glass of Beer! However, here comes your 
uncle; and—wonder of wonders !—listening 
with great interest to something the female 
Sinclair is saying: Well, I never knew 
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AT MILAN, 


Clayton amused with ‘twaddle’ before, and I'm 
sure she can utter nothing else.” 

Don’t be too sure of that, Mr. Murray. 
Wiser men than yourself have been wrong in 
. their estimate of women ! 





SCENE XXXL 
AT MILAN. 

Tue party lingered long amid the ruins of the 
nd old castle; for, although incongruously 
ired, they seemed to get on well together. 

A philosopher might have drawn all sorts of 
clever deductions from the apparent dissimilitude 
of the couples, and also their apparent present 
interest in each other. A philosopher might 
have said all manner of wise things about sym- 
pathy unlocking the door of the heart,” or “a 
common feeling making us wondrous kind!” 
but there was no philosopher at Peel Castle on 
that bright sunny day, or if there were, he did 


not spoil the beauty of the scene by his dull | 


leaden wisdom. 

So, then, there was some point of interest 
existing—or rather three separate points of 
interest—between those three couples who now 

erambulated the castle lawn. 

Sinclair and Armstrong were brother officers, 
ofa different calibre, it is true, but still in the 
same road. And that being the case, could 
Mrs. Armstrong ever weary of the vapid 
accounts of balls, and luncheons, and “ mess 
dinners,” stupid enough in themselves, interest- 
ing to her because ‘her boy had shared them ? 

Sinclair rarely had so good a listener—ergo, 
he was content to talk—and happy— 
supremely happy—in recounting his own ad- 
ventures—little thought had he that he shone 
alone by Armstrong’s reflected light! 

But what could Clayton find to interest him 
in the maternal Sinclair? Something, surely, 
or he would not have taken her aside, listening 
eagerly to all she said, and questioning her as 
eagerly, 

Now, it was just one little remark which had 
given him this interest in her, and that remark 
was, “‘I'wo years since to this very day I was 
in Milan! 1 remember a singular circumstance 
occurring on that evening, Mr. Clayton.” 

“Were you in Milan two years since?” 
replied Clayton. 

“T have just said so—and the circumstance I 


nhame—TI should not wish it repeated of course | 


—is so singular, that if you like (I have per- 
fect confidence in your discretion) you shall 
hear it.” 

“You may rely on my secrecy,” said Clay- 
ton, eagerly ; “this day—this 2nd of Septem- 

r—was a memorable one to a friend of mine 
~—-memorable in a disastrous manner; and 
strangely enough that disaster was connected 
with Milan.” 
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“ Singular,” repeated the lady, as she ar- 
ranged her crinoline and settled herself and 
her flounces on the grass. “Singular! I re- 
member the event quite well, because it was 
the evening of the Marquis’s fete.” 

“Yes,” said Clayton, impatiently ; “ yes, 
yes.” 

“ You were not there that evening ?” 

‘No, no,” replied Clayton. 

“Lady Blanche looked so beautiful, al- 
though the flowers in her hair were rather too 
heavy. I recollect remarking so to Sir Harry 
while she was dancing with that horrid man, 
Captain Delamere.” 

Clayton's face changed in its expression from 
impatience to a deeper feeling. 

“The scamp,” he asked, “how did he get 
there ?” 

“T do not know, but there he was, and what 
I have to relate concerns him.” 

“Him—Delamere? Pray go on.” 

“Well, then,” continued the lady, “I will 
come to the point at once. The fete, as you 
may have heard, was a perfect crush, at least 
the ball in the evening was. Every corner of 
the Palazzo was full, even the conservatories 
were crowded, while the illuminated gardens 
were quite thronged. Certainly, the Marquis 
did the thing remarkably well.” 

‘‘ Remarkably,” said Clayton, “but pray 
go on.” 

“T am coming to a very delicate part of the 
story, Mr. Clayton,” simpered the lady, 

“ Never mind, go op,” was his reply. 

“Well, then,” she continued, af had been 
walking round the rooms with Sir Harry Bur- 
oyne — I quite well remember that it was 
Sit Harry from the ‘orders’ he wore—and 
had got into the full blaze of the well-lit con- 
servatory, when—now don’t be shocked, for its 
positively very indecorous, only I must be ex- 
plicit to account for what follows.” 

“I won’t be shocked at anything,” said 
Clayton, “ Pray proceed.” 

“ Where was 1?” asked the lady. 

“ At the conservatory, with Sir Harry Bur- 
goyne.” 

“Exactly. Well, as I was saying, I had 
just reached the conservatory, blazing with 
light from the multitude of lamps— positively 
my dear sir, one of the most inconvenient 
laces in the whole world for such a thing to 
happen in—when, terrible to relate—now you 
wont be shocked, will you?” 

“No, no,” said Clayton. 

“When I felt— y% positively felt —a cer- 
tain ligature—I tell the tale as modestly as I 
can—a certain ligature—worn by some people 
above, and others below the kn ve way ! 
Countess of Salisbury again, my | sir— 
Cosmiees of Salisbury, again! You under- 
stand !” 
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Perfectly,” replied Clayton, with a blank 
look of disappointment on his face; “ you 
dropped your garter—is that the singular cir- 
cumstance 1?” 

“By no means,” replied the lady ; “by no 
means—it only led to what I am about to state. 
Now these garters, or rather I should say those 
] wore on that particular night, were garters of 
no ordinary kind.” 

“ Never mind that,” replied Clayton. 

“ Therefore,” said the lady, “ 1 did not wish 
to lose either of them ; and so, when | became 
aware of the fact of one having become un- 
loosened, and, in consequence, having fallen to 
the ground, I began to consider in what way I 
could regain and replace it.” 

“ And you succeeded ?” 

“Yes. I dropped my bouquet first, and 
pocket handkerchief after, close to the seven 
where I guessed the garter would lay. Iwas 
right, and picked it up unobserved, for Sir 
Harry was as blind as a mole.” 

“And his being so doubtless enabled you to 
replace it ?” said Clayton. 

“Not at all; that would have been impos- 
sible in the conservatory, crowded as it was 
with guests. No! I pursued a different policy. 
I sent Sir Harry for an ice, and, during his 


absence, made my escape from the conserva- | 


tory, and through the gardens, to a darker and 
more solitary part of the grounds, where | 
knew there was an odd little building called 
the Temple of Venus, and where | thought I 
could arrange my garter in privacy and coin- 
fort.” 

The lady stopped, took out a well-scented 
pocket handkerchief called Clayton’s atten- 
tion to the perfume, assured him it was “Jockey 
Club Bouquet ” (not very savoury that, judging 
by the name, thought he) ; and then proceeded 
with her narrative. 

“T ran quickly down the walks,” she con- 


tinued ; “ but when I got near the Temple, | | 
was startled by hearing a man’s voice near, in | 


loud and angry altercation. I listened, and 
heard that horrid wretch, Captain Delamere: 
I never could bear the man for wearing that 


great black beard—it looked so dirty—plead- | 
I don’t quite | 
remember what he said ; but it seemed to me | 


ing with some other person. 


that he asked for an extension of time in the 
payment of a debt, and the other man refused 
to grant that request. High words ensued, 
and then the Captain, I fancy, became alarmed, 


for he recommended caution to the other, and | 


begged he would step into the little 1 Al 
so unlucky for me, because I thought Sir Harry 
would return to the conservatory and, missing 
me, might possibly seek me.” 

“ Very,” said Clayton ; “very. Go on.” 


“T hid myself,” continued Mrs. Sinclair, | 


“ under one of thelarger, or rather I should say, 
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behind a clump cf large shrubs, and—y, 
don’t think I was dishonourable, do you?” on 

“Not a bit,” said Clayton. “Go on.” 

“And watched them. The man—not tha 
Captain— was evidently determined to havehis 
own way, and the Captain as equally deter. 
mined to ‘do’ him if he could. 1 could gather 
so much from the expression of their faces 
and the purport of their words. I can assure 
you, Mr. Clayton, that I became so interested jy 
the matter, that I positively forgot the ligature 
I held in my hand.” 

“T dare say,” replied Clayton. “ Go on,” 

“They went into the summer-house, for the 
Temple was nothing more.” 

“** Here, this will do,” said the man—for | 
can remember every word now—‘here, this place 
will do; draw up a bond and sign it, and 
you must get the cheque ready, or the money 
rather, by’—unhappily, at that moment I leant 
too heavily against a bough, which cracked; 
I stumbled—the noise was noticed by Delamere, 
who mentioned it to his companion. ‘Some 
eavesdropper,’ he said ; ‘better come further 
off to discuss this matter.’ 

“They left the Temple, and walked away 
quietly. Of course I as quickly went into the 
‘Temple and—made my little arrangement. As 
I left the grotto, or summer-house rather, | 
should say, I perceived something glittering 
on the ground, and, stooping, discovered that it 
was the steel clasp of a memorandum book. 

“Did you examine it ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ And what did it contain ?” 

“A fragment of a letter—the portion bearing 
the signature, in fact, and a few sheets of 
paper scribbled over from beginning to end 
with the most careful and accurate copies of 
that signature.” 

Clayton turned quickly to Mrs. Sinclair as 
he asked eagerly if she knew to whom the 
book belonged. 

“To Captain Delamere: his name was 
written on the first leaf,” she replied. 

“ And,” said Clayton, “the other name— 
the copy—you remember that ?” 

She was frightened at the startling earnest- 
ness of his manner. 

“TI could not forget it,” she replied, “it 
was the name of my good friend hens, Mrs. 
Armstrong ; the fragment of the letter was in 


her brother’s handwriting, and signed W. J. 


Armstrong!” | 
Clayton was silent. For a few moments his 
thoughts ran so rapidly through his brain as to 


drive every idea of the present away. His 
ert took him back to a gloomy prison cell: 
on the 


ard truckle bed lay a poor young fellow 


detained there on a false charge : hours passed, 
and a deadly sickness seized the prisoner: 
hours again went swiftly on, and he had gone 






















to a more terrible tribunal than the one which 
awaited him on earth. 

Then Clayton saw the Italian garden and the 
Temple, and then, those who talked there so 
strangely—then * * * but all was blank 


beyond. - 


a * * 


“You will give me that pocket-book and the 
enclosure,” he said. 

“Undoubtedly. I have them somewhere ; 
my maid shall look for them. It is a wonder 
J have kept them so long; but they are quite 
safe, and you shall have them, certainly.” 

Again there was a long pause. At last 
Clayton spoke. 

“Have you heard anything of Delamere 
since then ¢” 

«“ Nothing ; except that he was obliged to 
leave the country for some nefarious transac- 
tions.” 

“Did you ever hear anything of his previous 
history ¢” 

Clayton looked searchingly, though aslant, 
at his companion as he answered— 

“He was a young man of very good family, 
I believe, but quite a mauvais sujet. He married 
one of the most beautiful young women I ever 
saw. 

“You saw her? You knew her? Pardon 
me, Mr. Clayton, I had not the honour of her 


acquaintance, she was an actress—a prima | 


’ ‘ 


donna, in fact. I saw her on-the stage.’ 

“ And after—after that,” said Clayton, as his 
lip trembled and his cheek was blanched ; 
after that—where—she—did not sing ?” 

“She died—Il do not know where; some- 
where abroad, I believe ; but I can tell you 
nomore. Yes, now I think of it, I fancy she 
had a daughter. 
was so, because I heard that she always took 
the child to the theatre with her to preserve it 
from the brutality of its drunken father. But 
you are ill, Mr. Clayton. What 
matter ?” 

“ Nothing more than a few old sores opened 
by a memory springing from your words ; take 
no notice of it. 
pocket-book, you in return shall preserve mine 
about this passing ailiment.” 

‘The mouse had nibbled the first string of the 
lion’s net. 


SCENE XXXII. 


COURT HOUSE, RAMSAY. 


Murray to Clayton, as they were sitting at 
a téte-a-téte dinner on their return from Peel, 
Volante having gone home with Mrs. Arm- 
strong, and the Sinclairs being departed to 
their home also, 


I remember, indeed, that it 


is the | 
_and (truth is lovely at all times) his very badly 
_ dressed and scrubby-looking companions, 


COURT HOUSE, RAMSAY, 


I will keep your secret of the | 
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“ Woodin is coming here to-night. We'll 
go and see him, old boy ; you're a cup too low, 
What’s the matter ? eh !” 

“ Upset,” replied Clayton ; “ but don’t talk 
about it now, I'll tell you another time. What’s 
o'clock ?” 

“ Half-past seven—no, five minutes to eight,” 
said Murray. ‘‘ Come, it’s time to be off.” 
The Court House was crowded, 

“ Woodin” was an event in Ramsay. 

‘‘ Room in the stalls, sir,” said an obsequious 
holder of tickets and dispenser of places, 

“ Very well,” said Clayton, as he took a seat 
in the front row. “ Very well, stalls be it,” 

“Do look at the effect of being bred and 
born in a country village,” said Murray, 
directing Clayton’s attention to three people 
who entered and placed themselves at the other 
end of the bench. 

The new comers consisted of a gentleman— 
on the right side of thirty, perhaps—a lady, 
might be his mother ; and a third, who, to all 
appearances, held the relation of sister to him. 

We make him, this very magnificent gentle- 
man, the centre of the group. The old saying, 
“he don't think small beer of himself,” did not 
half convey the estimation in whith that very 
grandiloquent person held his very grandilo- 
quent self. He was a royal duke at the least, 
in his own opinion, and had he been visited 
with monomania, it would have consisted in 
the idea that the two Napoleons, the Duke of 
Wellington, Nana Sahib, Peter the Great, and 
all the other celebrities of every age and class 
and people, had been pounded down in a 
mortar made into a decoction, and that being 
distilled, he had sprung from the essence, 

A humble looking person, with a child— 
possibly a “free order” —either a friend of the 
bookseller who sold the tickets, or an ac- 
quaintance of some other functioaary con- 
nected with the performance, occupied the seats 
next to those reserved for the “ royal duke ;” 


for 


Nature had already turned up the nose of 
the ycunger lady to its farthest possible limit, 
or contempt would have performed the ope- 
ration instanter, as she discovered her unavoid- 
able proximity to her seedy neighbour. A 
whispered conference with the elderly lady, 
then an audible remark to “ the royal duke,” 
then looks trying to express scorn, but simply 
conveying the acme of vulgar pretension at the 


poor young mother and her poorly dressed 
| child, 
“So, Woodin is coming here to-night,” said © 


‘-Is not that a complete exemplification of 


the narrow-minded influence of a place like 


this?” said Murray. “ Those people are con-. 
sidered great guns here”—*“ trout among the 
minuows ;"—when they aré about as igoorant 
and ill-mannered as anything you can find 



















































































wearing decent clothes, and renting a good 
sized house. They should go to some large 
place to find their level ; put them in London, 
for instance, and what would they be there ?” 

“Not even food for the minnow,” replied 
Clayton ; “ but let them be.” 

Clayton was right ; Woodin is better worth 
notice, as hundreds can testify, for hundreds 
have passed many a pleasant hour in the 
“Olio of Oddities ;* in listening to Dr. 
Johnson’s clever disquisitions, or the equally 
lucid and apposite remarks of the “Visitor in 
the Boxes,” or the “Old Playgoer in the Pit.” 

Then “Miss Clara Chattaway !” How ini- 
mitable is the personification of the somewhat 
wild young damsel! And again, Mr. Gus- 
tavus Gobbleton, who always connected every 
subject with his dinner, and could only re- 
member the name of his betrothed by think- 
ing of “ Haricot Mutton,” the designation cf 
the aforesaid young lady being “ Harriet 
Martin.” 

Mr. Woodin is a deservedly popular enter: 
tainer—extremely or wonderfully clever. His 
transformations are perfectly astounding, and 


the extraordinary speed with which they are | 
performed, marvellous. His delineation of | 
character is as varied as it is suprising, and his | 


resources of imitation apparently inexhaustible. 
His performances must be laborious, and he 
never saves himself or palms off rubbish on 
the audience to fill up vacant corners. And 
last, not least, his entertainment is perfectly 
innocent ; net one coarse word is uttered, or 
one immodest thought suggested by the “Olio 


of Oddities,” and that is saying much in these | 


days, when the senses are consulted more than 
the intellect, and an appeal to the passions of 
mankind—and womankind too—frequently 


made the immoral medium of filling a mana- | 


ger’s pockets. 
“ Admirable !” said Murray, as the per- 
formance concluded, and the performer with- 


drew. 
And “ Admirable,” added Clayton, laughing, 


as he pointed to the “royal duke,” who made | 


his exit with a face of blank despair, caused by 
the dilapidated state of his hat, which had once 
been round, but now laid no claim to rotundity, 


thanks to the pediments of asmall boy, who, | 


having fished it out from under the seat, and 
used it as a footstool, had lavished the thunders 
of his approbation on it. 

“ I’m glad his beaver’s spoiled.” “Don’t be 
uncharitable,” said Murray. “Oh man! man! 
how thou dost rejoice in the misfortunes of thy 
fellows !” 


* Yes,” added Clayton, “ where the ‘ fellow ’ ! 


feels no sympathy with the misfortunes of his 
fellows.” 

“ How do you mean ?” 

“That white-gloved fellow despised the 
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poor little woman for her poverty—poverty jg 
a misfortune—do you deny that ?” ' 

“No,” answered Murray ; “I understand the 
subject practically, and fully agree in the 
motion. I’m a servant of the Church of 
England, sir, and paid according to the 
general tariff of the working clergy !” 

“I’m coming in,” said Clayton, as they 
stood at the door of the Mitre. “ Murray, old 
friend, I must have some talk with you~ 
there’s a load upon my thoughts, and you 
must help me to bear the burden.” 

‘* Willingly,” said Murray, “you shall have 
a cigar, or a box of them if you like, and J’ 
take my pipe—a pipe looks more clerical than 
a cigar—all parsons smoke pipes, or if they 
don’t they ought—but cigars belong more 
especially to fast young men—pipes are vene- 
rable—I dare say the patriarchs smoked pipes 
—only I’m not sure that short clays were 
known during their era—cigars are’ dissipated 
—very dissipated.” 

“ And expensive,” said Clayton, “ according 
to your payment a man of your cloth might 
smoke himself out of house and home in—” 

“Less time than it will take us to get up 
| stairs, if you stand talking here at the door.” 


| Again a wild figure passed them, again her 
| wild eyes were turned to Murray. This night 
she wore a strange grotesque hat, suiting s0 
well with her strange, helmless mind. 

“Good night, gentlemen, and isn’t it a grand 
hat I’ve got ?” she said. 

“Very,” replied Murray, “who gave it to 
you, Fanny ¢” 

“Mr. Christian Ballure,” was her answer, as 
touching the white silk fringe which encircled 
| it, she once more pursued her way.” 
|  “ Howcameshe to this state ?” asked Clayton, 
“Was she born so? Has she always beep 
_ mad?” 
| «No. It is only another scene in the old 
| tale, another character in life’s drama, another 
|example of man’s treachery and woman's 
| credulity. Fanny was deceived. He left her, 
she did not meet with the sympathy from 
| others which might have steadied the tottering 
brain, it reeled and fell, leaving her the ruin 
we find her.” 

“Poor wretch, poor, friendless, helpless, 
wretch---God help her !” said Clayton. 

“ Amen, to that,” whispered Murray, as his 
| look changed to one of sadness and deep 
_ sorrow, 





— 





SCENE XXXIII. 

SNAEFELL,. 
_ Two thousand feet above the level of the sea, 
_ where the big white clouds go skimming by like 
| ghosts, and the startled sheep, wild with the 
| Tuxuriance of solitude, scamper headlong down 














SNAEFELL. 


the mountain sides, if any foot save their own 
' presses the short sweet grass, their dainty food. 

Two thousand feet nearer to the gem-like 
stars of night, and the bright blue mid-day sun! 
snd farther from the coarse voices of the town, 
from the noise and the traffic, and the vices ; 
and perhaps the honest industry of the work- 
ing world ; but the latter—the industry —does 
try to creep up to that giddy height, leaving 
the sins to the plain and the valley. 

The cars rattle quickly along the Legayre- 

road, and then move slowly up the beautiful 
Selby Glen, for it is a dangerous route, and the 
narrow mountain way has in many parts no 
rotection—nothing like a rude but friendly 
wall —not even an inch of fencing to keep un- 
wary travellers, who have trusted their necks to 
wild horses, from being precipitated down the 
declivity beneath, into the clear Sulby. 

To the right of this dangerous path are 
great high hills, covered with the yellow goss 
and purple heather, stretching far and far 
above, round, and rough, and rugged. 

The carriage road winds all through the glen, 
and then along the precipitous sides of the 
mountain to within about a mile or so of the 
summit. At that point those who are disposed 
to climb the remainder, must leave cars or 

nies, or any other conveyance, and depend 
solely on their own strength ; and well will 
they be repaid for their trouble who scramble 





to the top, for from that height, 3,000 square | 


miles of sea and land can the eye range over. 
On the one side, Ramsey, Manghold Head, and 
Laxey—then Douglas Bay and Castletown 
further to the south ; then creeping gradually 
round the island, the Calf of Man and Peel ; 
then again Turby, and the Point of Ayre, with 


the mariner’s friend, the Lighthouse, plainly | 


visible. 

And in the centre of this glorious pano- 
rama the great hills lift up their heads. First, 
next in height to Snaefell, is north Barcole, 
only 150 ft. shorter than the giant of the island ; 
while close to the latter lies the dark, gloomy, 
pointed Bein-y-phot, its sides blotted with the 
black peat bog, and intersected by the water- 
falls which hasten down to add their modicum 
to the gathering at the foot. 

Some years since the Bein-y-phot, or penny 
pot,as it is called by the peasantry, was the 
scene of a horrible event. 

A labourer, engaged probably in cutting 
turf, or in some similar occupation, was busy 
on the mountain, and left home as usual to 
follow his avocation. 

Little thought he that he was watched and 
followed by a poor little tender creature, the 
little “ewe lamb” of his flock, his little child 
of about four or five years old. 

He went on his way unconsciously, and the 


poor baby pursued hers, The day began to— 
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wane, the child was far, far up the mountain, 
far out of reach, of sight, or hearing—for who 
would think of looking for a little child in 
such a place as that. Her friends sought her 
in the village and the plain, but they never 
fancied she could have reached the mountain 

Night came on, and the baby’s sufferings 
were unseen by mortaleye. Hunger and cold, 
and fear, she must have borne. She died ; the 
poor little loving child died in that bleak 
desolate place alone! 

Some days thence she was found, but horribly 
disfigured, for the ravens had made their meal 
from the delicate flesh of the faithful little baby. 

“And that tale is little known or cared 
about,” said Murray, “ because the child was 
of peasant blood! If that poor little one had 
been the olive branch to some rich titled per- 
sonage, what a fuss would have been made 
about her! Why, the anecdote would have 
been handed down from generation to genera- 
tion ; all the budding authors and authoresses 
of the day would have built up wonderful 
structures of romantic works on the foundation 
of this little wandering maiden ; the mother 
probably might have gone to Baden-Baden, or 
Spa, or some other refuge for nervous and 
dyspeptic patients and tried to wash her grief 
away there, while the father would have worn 
black crape round his hat for three months, 
and then cast the black band and the sorrow 
away together.” 

“Too true, I fear,” replied Clayton ; “ we 
live too far from the poorer classes—mentally, 
I mean—to understand their world — their 
moral world. We hear of their misfortunes, 
but see neither their dark valleys of sorrow, 
black gulfs of despair, nor the toil of their 
ascent up the rugged hill of life. They have 
a tougher path of it than we've had to- 
day.” 

“And not so bright a prospect at the top,” 
said Murray. 

“T don’t know that,” replied Clayton. 
“Food, raiment, and clothing here, and a 
glimpse of something better hereafter—that’s 
all a man has or needs at the best. God gives 
that to all: hope is the peasant’s boon as well 
as the peer’s: the rich man and Lazarus had 


‘both climbed the hill—which had the best 


never come, I fancy. 


use of climbing to a place like this, if it 





view at last ?” 
“ Why,” said Murray, turning allegorical in 
the fresh breeze of Snaefell ; “allegory and 


_ poetry apparently spring from the soil, and 


take root in your usually matter-of-fact mind; 
if you remained here long enough, you'd be a 
second Ossian.” 

“ Ay, there’s the rub,” replied Clayton ; 
‘‘long enough—but the ‘long enough’ would 
However, what's the 


doesn’t set you thinking ?” 












“The use is,’ replied Murray, “that it 


exercises your muscles, gives your lungs fair 


play, and pleases the eye; and friend, re- 
member, that it was the story of the lost 
child, and not the inountain air, set you 
thinking. Solitude, and the tops of moun- 
tains, and such wild desolate places, are 
very charming, and beautiful, and pictu- 
resque; but as to the thoughts they en- 
gender, you may depend upon it they are 
only smouldering tinder, until the flint and 
steel of active life draw forth the spark to 
kindle the flame.” 

“I’m going down,” said Clayton, laugh- 
ing; “for if we stay here any longer we 
shall become almost as bad as Ossian himself.” 

“As bad?” said Murray—*as bad ?” 

“‘Yes, as bad. I don’t admire his high- 
flown rhapsodies ; the result, doubtless, of the 
good gentleman’s residence in the cave.” 

“You take it, then, as an indisputable 
fact that he did live ‘up aloft f ” 

“I grant the premises in deference to the 
legendary records of that somewhat eccentric 
person’s domestic establishment.” 

“ And granting that you clench my theory, 
strengthen it by another nail driven in. 
Ossian is supposed to have lived in the 
clouds, away from all busy life, and there- 
fore he has left us cloud-like, vapoury com- 
positions, which, according to my taste, are 
much too high-flown to be beautiful. Do 
you remember Moore's description of one of 
his heroines? He says, she was 

‘ A creature not too bright or good 

For human nature’s daily foud.’ 
Now that is exactly what everything intended 
for use should be. Literature, for example— 
conversation—the tone of mind—all should be 
suited for ‘human nature’s daily food.’ But 
if you put your ‘best leg forwards’ we shall 
have time to go and get warm by the peat-fire 
in the farm house.” 

“A dreary abode in the winter,” said Clay- 
ton to the old farmer's wife, who sat by the 
fire spinning. 

« Not at all,”. was the reply ; ‘* we get used 
to it, and don’t mind it. I couldn’t live in the 
town, sir; I shouldn’t be alive a month, I’m 
sure ; I’d die from the want of the fresh air.” 

“It must be frightfully cold here, though, in 
the winter,” said Clayton. ‘This place must 
be at least half way up the mountain.” 

“Rather more than that, maybe” replied 
the woman, “but although it’s bleak enough 
at times, the snow don’t lie here. I’ve not seen 
it a foot deep, unless where it drifts, for the 
last twenty years.” 

“Then you don't have much frost?” said 
Clayton. 

“ But we do, though,” she replied ; “six and 
seven weeks at a time, and it’s bad enough 
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then for the poor sheep; they die off by 
scores for want 0’ food.” 

“Why don’t you give them hay?” asked 
Clayton. 

“They won't touch it ‘till they're nigh 

“antag - ; 
starving like. They’re so wild, many of ‘em 
would die rather than eat the dry hay.” 

“How long have you lived here?” asked 
Clayton. 

“ Thirty years and more,” replied the woman: 
“all my children were born and bred here. 
and maybe they'll some o’them bury me here.” 

‘Such is man’s life among the mountains” 
said Murray, as they left the farm. “ You 
may fancy these people live ‘hard,’ as the 
saying is, and so they do in some respects ; but 
as to provender, they are fed like fighting 
cocks; everything of the best, and plenty of 
it. Good meat, butter, eggs, cream, oaten 
cakes in place of bread, potatoes, and all other 
vegetables ; what can any one want more?” 

‘“‘ Nothing,” replied Clayton. 

“And, therefore, you see,” resumed Murray, 
with a smile, “the prospect may be, as you 
say, as good for the poor as the rich, both at 
the top and mid-way down the hill. Go to 
the base, my friend, and I’m thinking after all, 
I must own, the look out is pretty much the 
same both for gentle and simple. But, now 
that I think of it, Dll tell you a story about 
the glen, and that will be the ‘ lower story ; 
you’ve seen the ‘upper one,’ or heard it, rather.” 

“ You're turning punster,” said Clayton. 

“Well, never mind,” replied Murray. ‘Some 
time sincea gentleman came up this glen, 
bringing with him a large Newfoundland dog. 
By some accident the dogand man became sepa- 
rated, and the four-footed brute quite lost all 
trace of his two legged companion. Probably 
he was a canine quadruped of a very inde- 
pendent turn of miud, for instead of seeking 
his master, he betook himself to the moun- 
tains, and constituted himself lord of the 
domain. 

‘And a terrible nuisance he was, for he had 
an awkward trick of killing sheep and worrying 
the flocks almost out of their lives; then after 
he had done all the mischief he could, hiding 
himself in some crevice of the mountain until 
the hue and cry was over, then coming out 
again to destroy a few more woolly victims, 
and then retreating as before to escape punish- 
ment. 

“ This state of things continued for two whole 


years; the sheep were killed, but the dog was 


never seen. People hunted for him, but could 
not find him. The farmers were in despair, 
when one map, with a little more experience or 
wisdom than the others, determined to hunt 
out the murderer. He took with bim a good 
gun anda small dog. The latter scented out 
the farmer's foe, the former put a bullet into 
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‘him; but the marksman had almost paid for 
the shot with his life, for the dog sprang at | 
him like atiger : however, the man demolished 
the dog with the butt end of the gun—to his 
own most especial comfort and the farmer's 
satisfaction. Don’t drive so fast, you boy.” 

The concluding remark was addressed to the 
driver, who, as soon as his “fare” stepped 
into the car, whipped his horse, and started 
off at a pace which might have done well 
enough for a good high road, but was quite un- 
suited for that dangerous glen. 

“JT wouldn't like to be in the glen at dark,” 
replied the lad, as he looked nervously on every 
side. “I wouldn’t like it at all.” 

“Tt might be a difficult road,” said Clayton, 
“in the dark.” 

“Yes,” replied Murray, mysteriously, look- 
ing at the rather youthful John. “ Yes, but— 
there’s something worse than the bad road!” 
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“The little fellows,” whispered the boy; 
“the little fellows will soon be up with their 
pranks, and their mischief, and their megrims ” 

« The little fellows ?” said Clayton. 

“Yes,” added Murray, with a hearty laugh, 
‘* yes, the little fellows—anglicé, fairies!” 

“ Now,” he added, turning to the driver, 
‘‘T'll make a bargain with you: you're afraid 
of the fairies, I care more about the dangers 
of the road; so you keep me from the perils of 
the latter, I'll guard you from any evil which 
the former may work you. Why, man, I’m 
a parson, and can ‘lay’ a thousand of ‘em 
as easily as one !” 

Probably that satisfied the driver, or, more 
probably it did not—at any rate he performed 
his part of the bargain, and brought the com- 
panions back to their starting point in 
safety. 


AT HOME. 


PART XLII. 

We must go back to the good ship. In the bustle 
and confusion of discharging the cargo, Crichton 
was lost. He had come on board the vessel to | 
look after some packages, and, with a hurried | 
glance at the passengers crowding on shore, he 
quitted it without recognising Ida and her child. 
Her quick ear had caught his voice; but there 
was no one near her at the moment except 
Stephen, who clung to her, frightened by the 
noise and bustle around him; and Crichton was 
gone ere she could grope her way to the spot from 
whence the well-known voice proceeded. | 

When the captain of the Celeste returned to 
lead her on there, Crichton was not to be found. 


' 
! 


Her kind-hearted protector would have taken | 


her to his own home, but Ida would not quit | 


| 


London, certain as she felt that Crichton was | 
there. She was almost destitute, friendless, and 


still suffering from the effects of the fire; but she | 


renewed her search at early morn. Days and | 
weeks passed without tidings of Crichton, but the | 
sickening apprehension grew weary that he had per- | 
haps left London again. Her sight was gradually 
improving, but Crichton was hid from her eyes in | 
the mighty crowd who jostled past her as she 
wandered with her child through the busy 
thoroughfares. Her means were exhausted ; 
while weakness and blindness preveuted her from 
doing much to recruit them; aud Stephen needed 
food. Tired and exhausted one day, she left the 
more crowded streets, and, turning into a little 
frequented path, where the grass grew fresh and 
teen, where children gambvolled in the sunshine 
unchidden and undisturbed, she sat down on a | 
stone to rest. Stephen’s merry laughter and 
e pranks amused her for awhile; but he 
it her side to chase a butterfly. She watched 


as with careless glee he bounded along—gay 


not. 


' main when left to himself ; 


and unthinking—on and on he flew—and in the 
joy-dance she was forgotten. 

Weary and desponding, she sighed and turned 
away her head from her child’s happiness. Even 
he could be happy whilst she was miserable. 
There was none to care for her in that vast metro- 
polis with its moving multitudes of friends and 
loved ones. 

She was alone. 

No eye beamed with a warmer light when she 
drew near—no smile brightened when she ar- 
proached—no kindly clasp greeted her when she 
passed by. She was dreary, desolate, and for- 


_saken, and she closed her eyes to shut out the 
_ mocking sunshine. 


Big tears rolled slowly down her pale cheeks — 
but there was none to comfort Ida. 

And the mocking sunshine danced around her, 
and the birds sang above her head, and the chil- 
dren played through the bright hours, though 
Ida wept. 

Thus wears the world away. 

A gentleman passed by her, but Ida saw him 
He glanced at the lonely figure seated upon 
the stone, but walked rapidlyon in the direction 
Stephen had taked in his ee flight. 

The boy had lost himself. The butterfly had 
soared beyond his reach, and he sought his mother 
then. He was a brave-hearted little fellow in the 
and although he 
wandered farther out of his way seeking the right 
path, he held on perseveringly ; but he got tired 
at last, and he mussed the'soft caress that best 
could soothe bim to sleep, and lull his fears to rest. 

The bright smile clouded, and he lifted his 
glistening eyes wistfully to a stranger’s face. 

It was a dark stern face, that even looked grave 
when it smiled; yet the boy’s gaze lingered upon 
it. ‘The child’s beauty and strange position in- 

25 
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terested the gentleman, who stopped to ask the | and forgot his first grief in childhood’s golden 


little wanderer’s name. dreams. When he awoke a faint sunbeam was 
“Stephen,” was the reply, given with smiling | struggling to get in at the window, and &@ poor 
frankness. little linnet was pouring forth gratitude in a gush 
The dark face smiled, too. of song. The child’s presence brightened even 
* Stephen—what else ?” he asked. that dull place; but the lodger deemed that the 
The child knew no cther name. child would soon be taken from him—perhaps the 


“Where is your nurse‘?” again enquired the | next hour his friends might claim him—and the 
gentleman. ' lonely careworn man sighed when the boy smiled 
Stephen did not exactly enrgemens the ques- | (with that same familiar smile he had worn jp 
tion, but he placed his tiny hand within the | slumber), and asked to be taken to his own home. 
stranger's, saying—* Please take me tomamma.” | The day wore on and no one claimed the child; 
There was no resis ing that pleading little face ; and once again they set out, to seek the home 
and the man of many cares and few joys went | neither knew where to find. It was almost with 
with the child. They retraced theirsteps; but the | a thrill of pleasure Stephen’s protector found 
mother could not be found, nor could the boy | another day near a close, and the child yet un- 
remember a step of the way by which she had | claimed; the dingy parlour was almost in sight, 
led him. when a slip-shod maid-of-all-work, with an ex. 
As the stranger lost heart Stephen regained | clamation of delight, recognised Stephen. 
confidence, and never doubted but that his kind | ‘Law me!” exclaimed the astonished maiden; 
protector and new-made friend would bring him | “ where ever have you been gone to,"you dreadful 
safe home at last. Small need had that grave, | child?” 
thoughtful man to burden himself with a new Stephen pressed closer to his protector without 
encumbrance. Life with him was earnest, and he | a word. . 
well knew the hours spent in profitless search with “You horrid child to goand run away from your 
the lost child would have to be made up when | ma, she’s amost died of fright.” ; 
others slept. Still he would not relinquish his | Stephen hid his face behind his new friend, and 
charge. ‘The child clung to him, and if he could | shrunk back from the old one whose voice was 
not restore him to his friends, he resolved to take | less pleasant. 


him at the close of the cay to his own home. “lo whom does the child belong *” asked 
The little feet grew tired, and the wild flowers | Stephen’s protector. 

s> eagerly gathered were flung away—Stephen “To his ma, to be sure—she’s in a precious way 

could walk no further—and was content to be | about him. If she don’t see him soon, she'll die.” 


taken to the strangers home. | “The poor little fellow lost himself in play, 
It was adingy parlour. The furniture, like its | yesterday.” 
mistress, was old, and the hangings were faded |" “ Yes, in the park, his ma did miss him fora bit, 


and worn. The sunshine seemed far beyond, and | and he got off: there never was such a child.” 
everything languished for fresh air. It was a So Stephen’s protector thought. 

dreary home, though golden thoughts had winged ** T will see the child home, said he,” as Sally made 
their way to the world from that dingy parlour, | a snatch at the cowering boy. 

The sun was setting behind the tall chimney tops “A mighty fuss there’s been about him to be 





sure,” went on Sally. 

Stephen’s protector suggested the probability 
that Stephen was an only child. 

Sally replied by a sinister laugh, as Stephen 
bounded from his protector’s side to his mother’s 
arms, 

She was standing at the gate of a humble dwell- 
ing, shading her eyes with her hands to strengthen 
her vision. In the joy of having her child restored 


when Stephen and his new friend reached home. 
It was one altogether unlike his young, gentle 
mother who welcomed him there. 

Mrs. Cox, although herself a parent, was by no 
means a motherly woman, and she had a mortal 
aversion to children for lodgers. They destroyed 
the furniture so, and she couldn't abide the racket 
they made in a house. How her parlour lodger 
could bring home a child upon her, Mrs, Cox | 
could not think. He certainly never had been | she did not perceive a gentleman whv accompanied 
known to take such a liberty before; but he paid | her boy. Stephen whispered something in her 
for his rooms, and was in other respects a good | ear—she raised her hidden face, and with a loud 
lodger ; so she forbore any remonstrance, probably | cry fell senseless! 
feeling it would have no etlect upon the man. | Sally stood looking on at the strange meeting 
Heediess of the conjectures formed about him in | which she had been the means of bringing round. 
Mrs. Cox’s little back parlour, Stephen fell asleep | In Sally’s opinion it was as good asa play. And 
in his protector’s arms. Very gently he laid him | to think of the gentlemen who picked up Stephen 
upon his own bed, and after he had assured him- | being his own pa. Sally could hardly believe su 
self that Stephen really slept, he stole back to | a coincidence could take place in real life. 
bend over him. The child’s face in repose re- 
sembled one he despaired of ever beholding again. 
The child slumbered peacefully on through the 
quick watches of the night securely and fearlessly, PART XLIII. 
whilst his protector, in that dull dingy parlour, | Tux sunshine could no longer tempt the invalid 
was making up his race with time. When the | out of doors and Lily wandered amongst t 
day dawned, the flickering lamp dicd out in its flowers alone. She grew weaker day by day, 
socket—then the pen was thrown down, the over- | although Mr. I ee insisted there was nothing wrong 
taxed brain throbbed, and the “ work” was laid | with Annie but mere debility, brought on by too 
aside, that since then has earned for its author | close application to work. If Annie would keep 
distinction in its line. Still the child slept on | up her spirits and try a change, she would come 
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found in no time. Annie tried to appear cheerful, | 


and never mentioned her weakness in his hearing, 
put she would not leave Clare Hall; and when 
arged to seek a more genial clime she had ever a 
ready excuse for not leaving home. 


The woods had already heard the voice of | 
i | disgraced our country unchallenged. 


ring. ‘The rains were over and gone, and the 
time ofthe singing of birds was come ;—-the budding 
trees and the opening flowers proclaimed the 
resurrection of the year. Nature flung aside her 
winding-sheet of snow and frost on her beautiful 
garments as she came forth from 
chambers of her grave. There was hope in every 
green blade—promise in every opening bud. 

Summer was near—sweet, beautiful summer. 
Longing eyes were strained to catch her first ap- 
proach ; and the weak and the weary were listen- 
ing through the brightening hours for her soft 
footfall. | 

She was coming, leaping upon the mountains, 
skipping upon the hills—already she was showing 
herself through the lattice. Sweet was her voice, 
comely her countenance—she was perfumed with 
myrrh and mignionette. How beautiful upon the 
mountains are thy feet, O, summer! 


dying think it more swect to fall asleep with the 
murmuring music of thy gentle breezes, and to 
go down to the grave lapped with the flowers 
strewn upon their narrow bed. 

It was early to die—in the summer of the year, 
inthe summer time of life—but she never mur- 
mured, although she had laid many plans for the 
future, that might have been so bright and seem- 
ing fair. 

Annie remembered, and often thought of those 
she had left toiling behind in their dismal homes 
far from Clare Hall and its comforts; and she 
never forgot in her new found happiness those 
who, although poor and friendless like herself, 
lightened her cares with many kind words, and 
never grudged their precious moments to do a 
good turn to her in her sorrow. 

Ainie never. forgot the old times, nor the 
friends of her wintry days—for the poor are rich 
in charity, and kindliest hearte are oftenest found 
where misery sweeps the cold hearth-stone, and 
grim poverty sits in the elbow chair, and joys are 
scanty, and shifting sorrows are familiar friends. 

There was one of whom Annie thought, yet 
had never seen—Norah’s friend, the Irish basket 
woman. Mr. Lee had forgotten all about poor 
Biddy but at his sister-in-law’s request he under- 
took to find her, and if possible induce her to 
come to the vicinity of Clare Hall. Lily sug- 


| 


' alley in Hoxton. 
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Mr. Lee is no philanthropist, but he recalled 
Biddy Noulan’s dingy hovel with a shudder, and 
he shrenk from revisiting the scenes that had 
filled him with disgust. He marvelled how 
human beings could breathe such a pestiferous 
air and live. He had no idea that stich abodes 
In all his 
wanderings he had never witnessed a spectacle so 
revolting to humanity as that dark, loathsome 
Mr. Lee regretted he was nota 


' public man that he might see into such a state of 


the secret | 


matters; and he loudly denounced those who, 


calling themselves christians, scrupled not to 
_ extract a rent out of the poor and wretched bein 





a 





gested that Norah’s kind friend should have the | 


pretty little cottage at the gate; and her easy good 
natured uncle at once acceded to the proposal. 

Poor Biddy, little dreaming of the turn in 
fortune’s whcel was quietly pursuing her old 
calling in London, standing over her orange basket 
in the busy market-place, or cheerfully trudging 
along the world’s highways, lonely and unthought 
of with the ready smile on her lip and the ‘ bitther’ 
sorrow in her heart. 

Her miserable dwelling, which could hardly be 


The strong hail thee with delight, and the | fade, and babes may 





called a home seemed even more wretched, | 


Wanting Norah; and Biddy thought it looked 
forlorn and deserted, although on every side of her 
Uman beings herded in swarms, and crowded 
tvery nook and corner of the unwholesome alley. 


who were compelled to inhabit abodes into whic 

the daylight seldom entered, and into which no 
wholesome breeze ever came. Fellow creatures as 
alive to the finer feelings which humanity better put 
on, boasts of; as capable of enjoying home—if they 
were taught—with all its blessings and comforts, as 


| the proud landlord who embellishes his noble 


mansion, and keeps aloof from the wretchedness he 
will do nothing to ameliorate, lest the balance be 
short when the reckoning day comes. Men may 
clamour and complain;—women may droop and 
— and die amid 


squalor and misery. The shadow of death may 


| brood for aye over these devoted gece ag and 


the plague and the pestilence lurk daintily there, 
but the rent roll must not come short; and the 
ground rents, with the reversion of the property 
on some of their streets, actually belong to noble 
landlords. ‘The reckoning day will come. Mr. Lee 
did not see how it could be accomplished as ae 
were, although it was desirable the poor should 
have better homes; and the industrious poor, like 
Biddy Nowlan, a comfortable corner to come into 
when her day’s toil was over. He had intended 
to consult Annie, but her ill-health and increasing 
weakness had quite driven his wise resolves out of 
his head. Annie had herself reminded him, and he 
declared if she would only brighten up and try a 
change for her health’s sake, he would make 
arrangements for carrying out her projected 
scheme of improving, so far as their means would 
allow. If Annie desired life, it was that she 
might prove, whilst here, the instrument of doin 

good. But already she had earned the Master 

well done. Her work was finished; but she left 
one behind who may tread in her footsteps, 
though happily under a kindlier sky, and work 
out her plans with a willing heart and earnest 


will. 
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Tuat crowded dwelling place was to have one 
soul less to account for—Biddy Noulan was goin 
away; she was exchanging her cheerless hove 
for a comfortable home, and yet she left it with a 
feeling of sadness. 

There Norah had smiled and wept—there she 
had shared with her the scanty crust—and there 
she had died; and Biddy loved the place for its 
associations. 


man 

She was leaving her less fortunate neighbours— 
who, amid all their privations and poverty, had 
closely adhered to the kind-hearted lrishwoman. 


She would miss them: they would miss her— but 

how they missed her she never knew. Many 8 

kind wish went with Biddy Noulan, for she was 
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the friend of all; and the children followed her 
sadly. 
Biddy was no lessa favourite with her new 
friends when she came to pass the evening of her 
wintry life amongst a strange people. She was 
to return to her own country no more—her own 
were sleeping far away; Norah was with the 
angels; but the sunshine of Clare Hall glad- 
dened her desolate heart—one whom Biddy came 
to love well; its gentle maiden with the star of 
joy on her brow, and the dew of childhood in her 
heart. All loved Lily well, and many a heart 
echoed the Irish woman’s prayer. 

The angels walk before ior all the days of her 
life, and bring her safe home at last. 





PART XLV. 


Mrs, Morean heard of her son-in-law’s untimely | 


end with much greater composure than she would 
have listened to the most trifling accident to Sir 
Edward Gravely a twelvemonth ago. 

Her ambition was satisfied; but she had paid 
dearly for her vain desire to enroll herself 
amongst the aristocracy. It had been the am- 
bition of poor Mrs. ales life, and she be- 
lieved her husband’s gold would secure her a 
ready admission within the charmed circle. In 
this she was mistaken. Society was exclusive, 
and Mrs. Morgan still worshipped afar off; but 
her daughter she determined to sacrifice to her 
ambition; and richly dowered with youth, beauty, 
and gold, she came and triumphed. 

An aristocrat claimed her for his bride, and 
Mrs. Morgan, in the exultation of the moment, 
cared not for the cost, and she repented her folly 
too late. Sir Edward had fallen short of her fond 
imaginings. 

Lady Gravely was still young and _ beautiful, 
and might yet make a more comfortable, if a less 
splendid, alliance. Indeed, Mrs. Morgan sincerely 
hoped her daughter would, like herself, in future 
entertain less ambitious views; and leaving the 
aristocracy to themselves, choose a husband from 
amongst her equals. 

Lady Gravely could not mourn a husband who 
had so signally neglected and ill-treated her; but 
he was the father of the sickly babe whose life 
grew more precious as it seemed less certain, and 
a tear fell upon the waxen face of the unconscious 
slumberer. 

His aristocratic name was all he had left her, 
and the babe brought with it a heritage of 
poverty. Even in her child Lady Gravely was 
doomed to be disappointed. Sorrow and trial 
had humbled and improved her; she was no 
longer the haughty, arrogant Venetia of old 
times. Affliction had warmed those better feel- 
ings that in prosperity and power had been cold 
and dead in her heart. 

Her husband’s estates and possessions were to 

away into a stranger’s hand; but Lady 
Reavety had become reconciled to the loss in the 
gift of her child. 

Mrs. Morgan was speculating upon the future, 
and thinking how well Venetia became black, 
when her meditations were disturbed by the 
announcement of a visitor. Lady Gravely kept 
no company now, and Mrs. Morgan was rather 
put out at being caught in morning negligé, the 
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more especially as the stranger had a decidedly 
aristocratic air. 

Mrs. Morgan’s brief connexions with his 
aristocracy had enabled her to detect a gentleman 
at sight, or so Mrs. Morgan flattered herself 
The visitor was for Lady Gravely, who was jp, 
the nursery, and Mrs. Morgan undertook the 
entertainment until her ladyship was at liberty, 

For once the aristocratic-loving lady was right. 

The visitor was a gentleman, and the heir-at. 
law to Sir Edward Gravely. His attorney had 
just informed him of the fact of Lady Gravely’s 
child being a daughter, and unable to succeed to 
the entailed estates which, by Sir Edward's death, 
had now become the property of this stranger. 

And he had visited Kerry to see Lady Gravely 
and make any return in his power for her late 
husband’s _ prodigality. The wife and child 
of Sir Edward Gravely could have no claim 
upon one whom he had injured and wronged 
in his lifetime — but Crichton took a noble 
revenge. He buried his wrongs. with his 
hatred, in the ocean, and sealed his forgive. 
ness to the living, by deeds of charity. Lady 
Gravely and Crichton had never met, nor was she 
aware of his cxistence in her husband’s lifetime. 
She met him calmly, and as one who had no 
claim to urge against rights which the law sanc- 
tioned; and she was content to return to her 
former retirement, with the babe who had dashed 
her high-built hopes—and in a mother’s love for- 
get a widow’s woes. 

Towards her husband’s failings Lady Gravel 
was prudently silent; but Mrs. Morgan cock 
care to inform Sir Edward’s heir of the baronet’s 
unhandsome conduct towards herself and daughter, 
not omitting the abstraction of Lady Gravely’s 
jewels. 

Crichton could not restore the jewels, but he 
resolved to repay them by a sum of two thousand 
pounds, which he settled upon Lady Gravely’s 
infant daughter—together with the free possession 
during his life of a property in Ireland which 
belonged to the late Sir Edward in Kerry. 

Crichton differs in every respect from his 
deceased relative — for, whereas Sir Edward 
Gravely was characterised by extreme selfishness 
and utter heartlessness, his cousin is free-handed 
and generous. 

Lady Gravely could not but honour the man 
who dealt so nobly by her. But how much she 
owed him she never knew, for the story of his 
wrongs Crichton buried with the dead. His wife and 
child were once more restored to him, and death 
alone should part them now. 

Ida was more beautiful than ever. Crichton 
said one-half of her virtues had never been brought 
to light except for their misfortunes. 

Stephen grows in beauty, and Sally who, 
despite her assertions, has a lurking fondness for 
the boy, takes care that he be not again lost. 
Kind usage has improved Sally much, and she 
feels that the law of love is the best law, and the 
easiest followed and obeyed. 





PART XLVL. 
Summer came; Summer at Clare Hall, where 
all was sunshine and beauty. The blow of the 
lillies was past, but the roses unfolded their scented 
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Jeaves. Sunshine and beauty without, and yet no | 
joy note in Clare Hall. Within, silence and sad- 


ness throughout the long bright summer day! 
And a darkened chamber into which the sunshine 
may not enter. From between the closed 
draperies a little pale face peers cut for an instant, 
on the brightness and beauty without, and then 
with a sigh the heavy folds are replaced, the 
curtains closer drawn, and the worn-out watcher 
returns to her post by the bed of death. That 
darkened chamber, how sad and solitary it looked 
in the gaudy sunlight. How strange and solemn 
jn the night with its dim lamp flickering through 


the silent watches; whilst others slept it told of | 


waking eyes and troubled hearts, and of one for 
whom there would shortly be no more night. 
* - * * 


She had looked her last upon the summer she 
was leaving upon the earth. 

It was yet the June of life with her, but her work 
was almost done, her time for rest was near. And 
in the parting light of the long summer day they 
watched and wept by her couch whilst the 
mysterious shadows gathered o’er her pale brow. 

* * 


The old time came back to her at the journey’s 
end. She was poor and friendless again—her 
children starving for food; and she minded the 
distant river, and once more she set out to seek its 
friendly shelter from all her troubles. But the 
night was dark and starless, and as she wandered 
on by herself far in the gloom and darkness, she 
had lost her children. ‘The pale moon seemed to 
look down upon her with pitying gaze while 


wading through angry clouds, and seemed in her | 
i 


lonely wanderings, like poor Annie, to have lost 
her way. Together they held on their course, but 
as the hoarse sullen roar of the dark waters fell 
upon ber ear the gloom and the darkness deepened, 
and the moon hid herself in the shadow of the 
great cloud. 

They spoke gently to her, and Lily softly 
kissed the unquiet dreamer; but she saw them 
not, for her eyes were darxening upon earthly 
sights, and her ear was dulled to familiar sounds. 

She reached the river’s brink, but she missed the 
tall ships with their ghostly sails gleaming in the 
dark waters. 

She stood alone in the horrible darkness, with 
the surging waves dashing up to her feet, and 
their sullen roar deafening every sound, and she 
shuddered and drew back. At & th her heavy 
ear caught a voice of music above the noise of the 
many billows; the soft brown eyes once more un- 
closed with a beam of intelligence, her wanderings 
ceased, and she met the conscious faces of those she 
loved with a smile, bidding them not weep. 

The lamp was expiring in its socket as the first 
faint flush of dawn gave promise of returning 
day. The night, with its darkness and its gloom, 
had fled. 

The journey was ended—the struggle was past 
—she was beyond the cloud, and the golden shores 
of the happy land were full in sight. Lily went 
with her as before to the river's brink. But there 
they were to 

he child shuddered at the cold dark river 
(she saw no smiling shore beyond). And the 
fearless pilgrim kissed her, and bidding her be of 
good cheer, with a radiant smile left her, and Lily 
was motherless. 








No need todarkenthechamber by day, or to trim 


the feeble lamp when night returns, ‘The weary 


eyes are closed —and the once busy hands folded in 

uietness. The heert beneath the shroud has laid 
bine its burden of care in its stillness. The 
oppressed and the oppressor have passed away into 
the silent land. And their works shall follow 
them. Peace be with the dead—side by side sleep 
the just and the unjust—the tyrant and the slave 
—the oppressor and the oppressed. But before 
the judgment seat they must all appear. 





PART XLVII. 


Mr. Les believed in a change of air for every- 
thing. Grief had paled Lily's cheek, and he him- 
self felt out. of sorts. Clare Hall had a desolate 
look. Everything reminded him of Annie, and 
he suddenly resolved to travel about for a season— 
for Lily’s sake, of course. 

The sister kingdoms were duly visited ; but still 
Lily grieved, and Mr. Lee did not benefit as usual 
‘by the change; and neither glorious scenery, nor 
volatile companions, could divert his mind or re- 
move the oppression at his heart. 

Annie’s death had greatly affected him. He 
consulted physicians to uo purpose, and hurricd 
from scene to scene in vain. 

He had flown every haunt of Annie's; but it 
occurred to him he would visit a favourite little 
watering place in Scotland—the only place Annie 
had desired to visit before she died ; and there the 
travellers took up their abode. 

It was the season, and, in consequence of the 
fineness of the weather, a late one; but Mr. Lee 
avoided society, and engaged private apartments 
in the hotel in order to preserve his retirement. 

Mr. Lee, unfortunately for himself at times, is 
no reader ; and he found the time hang as heavy on 
his hands there as at other places in his frame of 
mind. Lily was with him always, but her bright- 
ness was clouded with grief; and when he looked 
for smiles he oftener found tears upon her pale 
face. Such a state of being was intolerable; and 
Mr. Lee made a desperate resolve to embark in 
some exciting commercial speculations to give his 
thoughts a turn. Man proposes, whilst Heaven 
disposes. And whilst Mr. Lee made his own 
resolves, Fortune sat turning her wheel, and 
destiny, laughed at the man who should think to 
control her. 

In the same hotel a young widow lady, accom- 
panied by her mother and her child, were for a 
time located. 

Lily had made acquaintance with the baby and 
its nurse, but Mr. Lee had seen neither of the 
parties. The baby was a fragile little thing, with 
great blue eyes and a waxen complexion, and 
Lily thought it the most beautiful little creature 
she had ever beheld. In vain she tried to interest 
her uncle in the little stranger. Mr. Lee hated 
babies, and refused to make the new acquaintance. 
Fate, however, had determined for him, and, 
by an unlucky chance, Mr. Lee stumbled over a 
little red shoe, the tiniest little shoe that ever was 
made. Mr. Lee would fprobably have kicked the 
miniature stumbling-block aside and on, 
had not the owner of the dainty red shoe appeared 
at that moment in the arms of a — beautiful 
woman (evidently the mother of the child) ; polite- 
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612 PLEADING. 





ness compelled Mr. Lee consequently to lift the | 


missing slipper and present it to its rightful owner. 
The baby frowned and turned away; the lady 
smiled, and thanked the finder of the red morocco 
shoe with a grace that Mr. Lee thought bewitch- 
ing. Mother and child disappeared ; but Mr. 
Lee no longer buried himself in seclusion. He 
went out more, and, to Lily’s surprise and delight, 
manifested quite an interest in the baby he had 
formerly refused to see The lady he frequently 


met in company with another lady bearing some | 


resemblance to herself, but older, and much 
stouter, and certainly much more accessible Mr. 
Lee thought. The old lady was casily enough 
won over, but the younger was distant and 
reserved, and rarely, save when with her child, 
unbending. Still, there was a fascination about 
the young widow Mr. Lee could not withstand, 
and her very presence exerted a magic influence 
upon him. She looked sad and touched with care. 
but the only happy momenis he experienced were 
in her society. There was something about her 
reminded him of Annie, although she was 
altogether unlike Annie—she had the same soft 
winning smile when caressing her child 

Mrs. Morgan secretly congratulated herself on 
the success of lier little ruse to bring Lady Gravely 
once more out. She had insisted ona trip to 


Scotland, when Lady Gravely’s circumstances | 
’ 


were improved; but not succeeding with her 
daughter, for her own sake ; she tried to rouse the 
young mother’s fears for her child’s health, with 
better success. Lady Gravely could not deny 
that the babe looked sickly, and Mrs. Morgan 
declared in favour of the place, whither they 
went, to meet the new possessor of Clare Hall. It 
seemed Lady Gravely, who was blameless of design, 
was content to remain, so long as her child bene- 
fited by the salubrious air, and Mrs. Morgan took 
care to strengthen the general opinion that baby 
improved in appearance every day. 

Meanwhile Mr. Lee lingered also. Mrs. Morgan 
was on the most friendly terms with him, and Mr. 
Lee was in full possession of Lady Gravely’s pre- 
vious history and recent misfortunes during the 
first week of their acquaintance. Mrs. Morgan 
thought it a remarkable coincidence that they 
should meet the owner of Clare Hall there, and 
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Gravely’s nature was so full of repose that she 
might almost be called apathetic. She seldom 
intermeddled with her mother’s speculations, ang 
so far as these concerned herself she was ingi¢. 
ferent. Mr. Lee took notice of her infant, and 
she felt grateful for the kind interest he evinced 
in the little drooping rosebud. Le manifested 
an anxiety for Mrs. Morgan's two boys, who 
through the influence of a distant relative, haq 
been received into a public hospital at their 
father’s death; and Lady Gravely, who was 
deeply attached to her younger brothers, was won 
with the stranger’s kindness, and the soft wip. 
ning smile that charmed Mr, Lee was not only 
upon her lip when her babe was near. 

Summer is gone, having said its farewell to thie 
part of our globe. ‘The little party have spa. 
rated for a season. 

Lady Gravely returned to her quiet home in 
Kerry, with her child now rosy and well; and 
Mr. Lee went back to Clare Hall with restored 
spirits, but yet in anew trouble. Mrs. Morgan 
believes Mr. Lee will find business to call him to 
Ireland before the winter sets in, but she prudently 
keeps her own counsel. ; 

As for Mr. Lee, he must have some operat'on in 
view, for he has only a few weeks since concluded 
a settlement in favour of Lily, or of trustees for 
Lily’s use—so large that it need not be named— 
and it will have many years yet to accumulate ere 


Biddy’s new friend be the unguardianed owner of 


her property. 





PART XLVII—TUE CONCLUSION, 


Some still remains to act out their part; and 
some have passed off the stage, to be little missed 
in the whirl of life, but speedily forgotten as time 
steals on with stealthy pace. 

The daylight is fading away, the shadow 
lengthens on the wall. The night comes, and the 
life story is told. 

When the now warmly beating heart has 
counted out its numbered measures, this pen, too, 
shall lay idly upon the unwritten page. And thus 
wears the world away—and thus we reach our 


| _ abiding place at last—and are at home—at our 
she augured well from the circumstance. Lady | home. 


| 








PLEADING, 


Lappie—did ye ever loe 

Anither lass than me ? 

Ob! tell me no, and tell me true, 
For a’ my love to thee! 

Oh, tell me no! Oh, Jaddie, ne’er 


I loed, but thee-alanc ! 
I loe thee sae, oh, laddie, dear, 
I would thee a’ my ain. 





Laddie—will ye ever woo 
Anither lass than me ? 

And wiil ye promise to be true 
If I should hae to dee ? 

For in the land o’ others’ bliss, 
Nae mair than if alane, 

I couldna’ think 0’ happiness 
And thou no a’ my ain. 


E. D. ABER. 
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A sHoRT time ago I chanced to be on a visit to 
Dy friend the British Vice Consul at Tarsous—the 
sncient Tarshish—poor fellow, like every oue of 
his predecessors in office for the last half century, 
he fell a victim to the climate, and his bones lie 
bleaching almost under the shadow of a tall 
minaret ; for wonderful to say, the Turks, who are 
here abouts more fanatical than in any other part 
of the empire, positively allowed ‘dogs of Chris- 
tians’ of all denominations to be buried within a 
stone throw of one of these buildings. But 


I am not here to cogitate on gloomy reminis- | 


cences, so as I said at the commencement, I 
chanced to be on a visit at Tarsous when 
the monotony of our every day life was agree- 
ably interrupted by a visit from Monsigneur 
the Greek Archbishop of Adana, who had actually 
travelled all the distance, and that under a broiling 
hot sun, to present us with a wax caudle a piece 
aud solicit the honour of our company at the ap- 
proaching nuptials of his niece. 
themselves usually constitute an invitation to a 
wedding; and the invited are expected to carry 
them with them on the bridal day and hold them 
ignited in their hands during the ceremony. 

The wedding, so the prelate informed us, was 


going to be something on an unprecedented scale | 


of grandeur; owing partly to the high position of 
the brides relatives; partly to the fact of the 
fortunate bridegroom in embryo being a British 
subject (one of those Lonian gentlemen about 
whom recently such stir was going on and who 
possessed of English passports, consider themselves 
in duty bound to give our consuls a grievous 
amount of trouble and vexation) and a merchant 
of great consideration in the eyes of the Adana 
people. lolding a shop in the main street where 
he retailed, at fifty per ceut. profit, chintzes and 
shoes, scents, soaps, candles, crockery ware, villau- 
ous Genoese rum, and equally vile liquors in old 
Eau de Cologne bottles, Signor Giovani Attaro, 
as this gentleman was called, had laid out nearly 
ten thousand piastres (£90) in stock, which was a 
bewildering capital. He had started in life witha 
dollar, and he was now worth some hundreds, 
Over Giovani’s shop was Giovani's house, which 
was even elegantly furnished for Adana, and 
behind Giovani’s shop was Giovani's stabling where 


he kept three Arabs of the purest breed anda 


number of very fine greyhounds, 

Now it was not likely that such a grand match 
and one of such rare occurresce could be permitted 
to take place without a very very grand *‘ fan- 
tasia” indeed. 


A MARRIAGE FESTIVAL AT ADANA. 





These candles by | 


a state nigh to frenzy. For this ‘purpose the 
bishop had been deputed to call upon my friend to 
invite us and all the other European residents and 
to engage the Consular influence with the Pasha 
of Adana to the end that the wedding procession 
should not only pass unseathed through the publie 
streets but positively be escorted by a military 
force headed by the Pashas own Band. I[ am not 
certain that my friend did a wise thing when he 
consented to'treat with the Pasha in this respect ; 
and I am positive it nearly caused a revolution in 
the town. However, that was his affair and not 
mine, he promised, and being a determined Seotch- 
man, he carried out his promise to the very letter. 
Before the archbishop took his leave he hegged 
particularly tnat none would forget to come in full 
dress, for what were the good argued he, of a 
fantasia, unless there was plenty of cocked hats 
and feathers preceded by those silver hwaded canes 
which are the insignia of office and authority in the 
east. 

Very great preparations were going on at Adana, 
I was informed by parties passing to and fro daily, 
against the coming event. Kven at Tarsous we 
had something to prepare ; for there is a not very 
convenient custom prevalent of making presents to 
the bride, which are supposed to vary in the scale 
of value according to the position and wealth of 
the donor. My gift was a couple of pounds of 
scented soap anda bag of rice. I thought the 
first a useful luxury to a young wife who would 
have much garlic to handle in culinary occupations, 
I knew the second to be th: eastern staff of life, 
I afterwards discovered that the greater number of 
guests had presented precisely the same things and 
Lain not quite positive that | did not subsequently 
purchase a bit of my own soap of Giovani, at his 
shop. Notwithstanding the scriptural, classical, 
and fabulous connections so intimately linked with 
Tarsous and the surrounding country IT am 
ashamed to say, no schoolboy ever looked forward 
with greater impatience for the holidays, no board- 
ing school miss for a ball, than I did for this 
approaching wedding. And after all there is not 
much to be surprised at in this when one takes 
into consideration the present aspect of affairs at 
Tarsous. Did [ stroll out at mid-day amidst the 
cool and shaded streets, wrapt in brown study 
about Paul and his possible whereabouts aforetime, 
I was disagreeably awakened from this day dream 
by a score or two of insane dervishes bobbing up 


aud down and grunting to each other, whilst they 


The bishop had made up his mind | 


to this, so had Signor Giovani, so had all the | 


Christian and Jew inhabitants of Adana. They 
all joined common cause against their persecutors 
the Adana Turks, and determined literally to 
astonish their weak minds and aggravate them to 





| 


| expected every instant to see a glorious castle rise 


foamed like mad,dogs at the mouth. There was 
no fruit, or stalk, or leaf here, of the seeds sown 
by the early apostle, Should faucy and the cool 
evening direct my steps through orangegroves, 
literally scenting the air with their blossoms and 
the imagination pictured some fable of old until I 
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up out of the earth (all built of course of emeralds | Here and there what served to bring to ming 


and rubies and saphires). | 
ready so as to doff my cap when the beautiful | 
princess who was a captive therein, should step | 
forth and beseech of me in plaintive melody to | 
come and dwell in rapturous bliss with her, alas, © 
grinning like any monkey or byeua, there would 
present herself a prodigiously black and ugly slave 
girl, encased in a long white robe with legs that 
might have been turned ebony spindles, only ex- 
ceedingly scratched and defaced. And the castle 
would dwindle away into her masters ruinous and 
rickety old house hard by, where sat cross legged 
a very blind and ragged old man, always smoking 


in a yard full of half starved hens and skeleton | 


donkeys. But perchavce under the influence of 
military ardour (and at the serious risk of fever) 
I would go forth to the very stream where the 
Great Alexander flushed with victory, paused to 
bathe, and in its delightful and invigorating cool- 
ness seated up to my chin, would let fancy go a 
wool gathering ; when I have nearly realised the 
scene; there rise the countless hordes of warriors ; 
there sits the brave chief himself, those are the 
captains. Alas, they are two horrible realities, 
two drunken Arnouts seated almost upon the tails 
of a couple of donkeys; which they have stolen 
from some unlucky peasant (and which they intend 
to force some unhappy coffee shop keeper to buy 
of them) roaring out bacchanalian songs and look- 
ing the least martial beings that fancy can picture ; 
despite their lace and finery and their being armed 
almost to the teeth. And around the city walls if 
I take a stroll there, I meet only a modern Golgotha 
—a place of skulls and skeletons—skeletons of 
horses, and sheep, and cows, and oxen, and camels, 
and mules, and every sort of four footed beasts ; 
and the air is not scented here as it was in the 
Orange grove. For there has been a murrain in 
the land, greatly to the benefit of the street dogs, 
and the jackalls, and the vultures ; and when these 
have feasted their full, there is yet enough left, 
wien the great heat of summer sets in to fling the 
plague over the city walls and into the city itself. 
At length the longed for day and hour arrived 
and we vaulted into our saddles nothing loathe, 
a considerable and a merry cavalcade bent upon— 


Turning to mirth 
All things of earth. 


and as mercantile charter parties express it, well 
“provisioned and equipped” for the journey in 
question. Conspicuous amongst the loads carried 
by the baggage mules were sundry three cornered 
tin boxes coutaining the magnificent cocked hats 
and feathers of the Signori Consoli and stretching 
across these what was to bring comfort and bliss | 
to the old Greek bishops heart, with the afore 
alluded to silver headed official staff, the insignia 
of dignity and power. A grotesquely clad and yet 
a picturesque cavalcade must ours have constituted, 
for we all travelled well prepared for sport en route | 
and accompanied by some noble looking greyhounds. . 








| 
| 
| 





When I had my hand | legends of old Baronial days, there curvetted ang 


pranced a stately Arab steed whose cavalier carried 
upon his well gloved hand a hood-winked falcon, 
well reared and accustomed to the chase. 

Few parts in Asia Minor or Palestine present a 
more delightful field for the lover of coursing and 
horse exercise than the noble plains which streteh 
between Tarsous and Adana and which present to 
the eve, at all seasons of the year, one vast emerald 
carpet, rendered more beautiful than pen can des- 
cribe during early spring, bespangled as they are 
with myriads of gaudily coloured tiny flowers, 
which sparkle and glitter like gems in the sun. 
shine. As we rode along now at an easy pace, 
now cantering, now tearing over the earth at full 


| speed; ever and anon we came upon a scene ex- 


clusively Turkish in its character. This was a vast 
encampment of Arab grooms guarding some hun- 
dreds of valuable Arab steeds, the property of the 
Turkish Beys and Effendis both of Tarsous and of 
Adana; which are tethered out in these plains 
during three months in the year free from all 
controul, save the long rope that keeps them to 
consecutive spots where the grass is most esculent, 
and exposed without shelter to night dews and 
every variation of weather. But the climate in 
these parts can be pretty well counted upon and 
these horses thrive. A pretty hullaballoo we 
created now and then whilst galloping close by 
these stations, What rearing, plunging, neighing, 
oaths, expostulation and what blessings we carried 
forward with us from those grinning African 
grooms, who might count upon a twelve hours 
hard chase before they could hope to recapture 
horses that had broken adrift. Now and then too 
we came upon much cattle, sheep, aud oxen, and 
cows, feeding peacefully upon the meadow, and 
then we got up an extemporaneous “cows re- 
gatta,” for what with the galloping of horses and 
baying of dogs, much and sudden trouble would 
fall upon these quadrupeds, and the sheep would 
go tearing away in one direction with great tink- 
ling of bells, and the cows and the oxen, tail on 
end, would charge in an opposite direction ; leav- 
ing the drowsy ‘lityrus, pipe in hand (not musical 
but baccy), the personification of utmost surprise 
and alarm. . 
But better fun than all this was the occasional 
overtaking of a convoy of burthenless donkeys 
bound from some Turcuman encampment home- 
wards to one of the numerous villages scattered 
over these plains. Donkeys driven before a grey- 
bearded old Turk, who bestrode a mule of wicked 
propensities; which mule in common with the 


donkeys, had not dined as yet and was most 


anxious to reach its journeys end. Wherefore, as 
we tore by helter skelter, so would they prick 
back their long and knowing ears, and setting the 
old Turks authority at defiance, charge like any 
Balaklava cavalry. And the old general that com- 


manded them, apostrophised the prophet and ally, 
and the Hedjadje and the Sultan, until lis voice 
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was thoroughly shaken out of him aud he halted, 


an ignominious wretched old man, with his rag of | 


g turoan streaming far away from his colorless old 
fez aud his time rutted brow. His blessings also 
secompanied us on our journey. 

In the intervals between these genial amuse- 
ments we mauaged to bag a very respectable 
gmount of game comprising partridges, pheasants, 
bares, and a gazelle, the latter having been mainly 
eaptured through the instrumentality of a faleon, 


who alighting on the poor beast’s head, flapped] its | 
wings until it was stupified and easily secured by | 


the greyhounds. 

Midway we crossed a very handsome and 
wonderfully well constructed bridge for Turkey, 
which has been thrown over the Cydrus, and 
about an hour before sunset, just as the delightful 
sea breeze was wafted to us from the distant ocean, 
there arose up before us, glittering in the sunlight, 
mosques and minarets, domes, and turretted walls, 
well intermingled with the foliage of stately trees, 
and framed in by the lofty and snow capped 
Taurus range which again was surmounted by a 
cloudless blue sky. The panorama was superb, 


aud this was Adana where we in due course arrived | 
_vagabonds, who pretend to trace a descent from 
the prophet himself, aud who have undergone much 


and lodged that night. This was to us, on that 
occasion, the city of the bride. 


Next morning the great event of the day came | 
of. The hospitable Frenchman who had given us | 
lodgings lived at exactly the opposite end of the | 


town to the quarter inhabited by the brides 
family; but the bridegroom was his next door 
neighbour. Never had morning dawned upon 
Adana when such a concourse of spectators had 
collected from the town itself and the surrounding 
villages to witness the extraordinary and nove! 
spectacle of a Christian procession through their 
main street. And apropos of this it may be here 
observed that unlike the generality of oriental 
towns, Adana consists of one-solitary street ; not 
less than three miles in length of which the houses 
abutting upon the street are devoted to shops of 
all descriptions, whilst behind these and carefully 
hid from prying eyes, are the harems of the shop- 


keepers. ‘* The gentry and nobility” live out in the | 


gardens or close by the river's side; where the 
astonished traveller suddenly emerges upou some- 
thing like civilisation in the shape of some score of 


floating flour mills which are worked by water, and | 


which not a little resemble so many river tugs. 


The shops are all single storied and flat roofed, and | 
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larly with the stolid indifference of the shop owners 
themselves, who seated cross legged pursued their 
various avocations, and only paused to stare at us 
and relieve theiroverburthened minds with bursts of 
invectivess; now and then accompanied with a 
more substantial proof of their detestation in the 
shape of any missile that was conveniently at hand. 
Every hundred yards introduced us to a new craft. 
Now we were amidst the din and clatter of 


_tinkers, who occupied either side until we emerged 


from them amongst the carpenters, and the ham- 
mer of the man cunning in the art of constructing 
wonderful boxes, that opened and shat with alarm- 
ing noisy springs, the safeguard and the happiness 
of misers, was again substituted for hot and noisy 
blacksmiths. The members of these various 
crafts favoured us with highly uncomplimentary 
remarks as we passed along; but when we got 
amongst the shoemakers, and their name was 
legion, then we experienced the vilest and bitterest 
insults we had been exposed to since our arrival — 
they positively spat upon us, From some cause 
or other shoemaking is a right honorable calling 
amongst the Turks, The shoemakers are mostly 
descended of nobles; and especially green turbaned 


privation during sundry visits to Mecca and 
Medina. One of these gentlemeu—the chief 
possibly—made a deadly charge at the Consul, 
armed with a murderous tool used in his trade. 
But our representative was as strong as Hercules 
and as brave as a lion. ‘The astonished Turk 
found himself doubled up backwards, turbanless 
—spat upon by way of returning the compliment 
—and hurled back breathless aud bruised iuto his 
shop, minus his slippers, and amidst the irrepres- 
sible mirth of the spectators. 

When we reached the bride’s house—which we 
did seathless, though not without a struggle, and 
much pushing—we found a squadron of cavalry 
and two battalions of infantry drawn up in the 
street, to the intense and wholesome terror of 
surrounding fanatics, who had wholly made up 
theic minds, at any cost, to annoy and disturb the 
procession. There also, dealing out doleful music, 
was the Pasha’s own band, and inside, in the 


audience hail, the Pasla’s aide-de-camps, and I do 


net know who besides, in wilitary uniform, ouly 
that the greater mass of the Turkish officers pre- 
sent evinced a decided predeliction to slippers 
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down at heel, which did not look quite military, or 
in accord with other accoutrements. Here, seated 
at the top of the hall, on a divan of rare carpets, 
was the father of the bride, resplendent in a cos- 
tume of his own invention—a hybrid costume, 
comprising a little of every vation and creed in it. 
His head sported a Fez, with the Islam half moon 
never would again. As for the street itself, it wasso | or scimitar—for he held ‘office under the Turkish 
closely packed with spectators that not all the { Government, and was appaltateur, or the monopo- 
remonstrances and heavy corbashes (whips) of the | list of salt, in that district. His nether garments 
Cawas Bashis could restrain the eager curiosity of _ were loose and flowing, as the Greeks of Cyprus 
the many headed mob which contrasted most singu- | usually wear them; his vest was a resplendent 


as we passed along, escorted by a considerable body 
of Turkish police, every inch of these terraces was 
occupied by ghastly females, women and girls, who 
had thus early, enveloped from head to foot in cover- | 
ings of diverse colors, taken up a position which | 
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would gratifythem with the sight of a spectacle they 
had never witnessed before, and iu all probability 
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Parisian one, full of enormous and startlingly | 


brilliant patterns ; and over this, in lieu of a coat 


(he was inclined to borrow one of mine, but I was | 


compelled to object, for obvious reasons), he wore 
a gay striped blanket blouse, such as the peasantry 
usually wear—such as may possibly have consti- 
tuted Joseph’s coat of many colours. This was 
the Bishop’s brother, and father of the bride. As 
for the bridegroom and the rest of the guests, [ 
could not pourtray their innumerable and grotesque 
costumes. The most remarkable feature was the 
bride and the bridesmaids, sitting uncovered in the 
midst of a posse of Turks and strangers, the latter 
involuntarily confessing — possibly owing to the 
quantity of raki they had imbibed—that, after all, 
to look upon a pretty face, and listen to a pleasant 
voice, does add charms to society. 

I should be almost afraid to enumerate the 
number of priests and deacons that attended upon 
this oceasion; but I know this very well—that 
after we had been saturated with rose-water, and 
surfeited with sweets and sherbets, coffee and 
pipes, the old Bishop donned his robes and crosses, 
and banners and incense-pots came into play, and, 
preceded by the clergy, we set off fur the distant 
Greek chapel, where the Gordian knot was to be 
tied. Apart from consuls, and travellers, and 
shipmasters and mates of many nations, we reck- 
oned amongst our members Italian and French 
doctors, and several marchandes des sangsues — 
these latter, perhaps, in reality, the most opulent 
merchants about these parts—and one amongst 
their number very corpulent, as though in positive 
proof thereof. The band headed the procession, 
and played some Turkish melodies, interspersed 
occasionally with an Ltalian one, which upon the 
whole, were exceedingly depressive and doleful, 
and about as mucli mal apropos to the occasion as 
was the music performed by the present Vice-Roy 
of Egypt’s band when, as a voluntary compliment, 
they escorted the remains of a highly respectable 
old patriarch, with all Alexandria following to do 
him homage, aud positively struck up a polka. 

The bride walked arm and arm with her future 
husband followed by several bridesmaids many of 
whom were exceedingly pretty, and all of whom 
walked with their faces uncovered, their glossy 
hair encircled with orange blossoms, from which 
flowed over their shoulders handsome veils. By 
the beard of the prophet! by the eyebrows of thie 
shah! by the incontestible fact of the suspended 
tomb of Mahomet! did ever Turk witness such a 
sight before? Did ever Houris attended by dis- 
gusting Giaours like ourselves, promenade the open 
streets rivalling the rose and the Bulibul? Lay 
on the lash ye sturdy Chowash-Bashis, hem us in 


securely ye valiant soldiers all, slipperless though | 
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| thither, has been standing upon a dust heap amidst 


melon rinds and other vegetable and obnoxious 
matter and is being grievously trodden underfoot. 

At length we reach the church, and then it 
requires combined military skill and energy to pre. 
vent the mob from forcing their way in. As for . 
the ceremony itself, there was nothing very striking 
or nove). ‘The bride and the bridegrom wore 
respectively a crown of artificial roses, which at a 
certain period of the ceremony, these Shubinces or 
bridesmen and maids exchanged from one head to 
the other; then came whole showers of comfits 
and sweetmeats, whereupon would issue a scramble 
which added further discomfort to our corpulent 
and hatless friend. Sometimes a few insignificant 
coins were thrown in amongst the bridal party and 
valiant boys dived under our legs and fought 
under them to secure them. Lastly we all lighted 
our tapers and linked hand in hand performed a 
graceful Pawnie Indian step round and round the 
altar, to the nasal music of the old bishop and 
a score of priests chanting a benedietiton, and 
then the ceremony was over, and we mirched 
gaily homewards, cheered by an infidel rabble who, 
despite themselves got intensely interested in ihe 
affair; ani being outwitted by precautions and the 
authority of the Pasha, swallowed the pil! as best 
they could and submitted to the innovation with 
very good grace. 

From the moment we reached the bridegrooms 
house the wedding festivities commenced. Who 
shall enumerate the marvellous and diversified 
dishes that followed close upon each other’s heels 
at the wedding banquet? Who record the enor- 
mous quantities of raki and country wine and vile 
Geuoese liquors consumed ? After a most hetero- 
genous assortment of meats and fishes, and fowls, 
and salads, and siews, and sauces, and confection- 
ary, and fruits, two truculeut natives came stumb- 
ling in under a prodigious platter of pillanf, and 
behind these—literally staggering under the 
weight-—-two more men carrying a whole roasted 
sheep, which sheep was savoury meat being stuffed 
with currents and many aromatic spices; and after 
partaking of which, feeling unmercifully stuffed, 
we dragged ourselves to neighbouring divans, and 
courted digestion under the influence of Latachia 
tob..cco. 

Then the servants having indulged freely in 
stimulants, the bridegroom, who was the host, 
deemed it expedient to secure the remaining supply 
of convivials by moving them, and they were 
carried into, and deposited upon the sitting-room 
table. There amidst a flash of candles and din 
of voices, huge casks stood ready to gratify the 
thirsty propensities of most of the Greek guests. 

One old villain, who had no bowels of compas- 


ye be, trample the intruders under foot brave | sion, had brought with lim a wretchedly toned 


troopers and then Hadje Kavain—thou valiant 
Ceptain of Forty—rush forward and rescue yonder 


poor corpulent leech merchant, who has lost his | 


hat and his temper and having been buffetted to 


j 
| 


| to 


' 


| 


_ young 
and fro by the human waves surging hither and exquisitely as they circled round and round in the 


old violin, from which he extracted cruel music, 
which however the company danced the 
‘* Romaikes,’” the bride being led out thereto by a 
French fop who flirted his handkerchief 
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meaningless and stupid dance. Amidst the glare | 


were securely bulted andlocked ; for three days and 


of flambeaus and stupifying atmosphere of raki and | three nights were we imprisoned in that horrible 


gine, amidst a perpetual tumult of uncouth songs | 
and occasional brawls, amidst the perfumes of to- | 
bacco stale and fresh, and an incessant supply of 
yianags—for of a truth the tables were groaning | 
ynder hot and smoking supplies of good cheer | 
—morcover under the disagreable knowledge that 


all thoughts of escape were vain, as the yard doors — 





POLITICAL 


CenTRAL Italy continues to the close of the 
month with provisional governments only in four | 
states. They show that nations might, with great | 
advantage and economy, be governed provisionally. 
The people of Modena, Parma, some Roman States, 
and Tuscany, wish to unite with Piedmont. The 
Emperor of the French would have preferred a 
kingdom of Etruria for his cousin, who declares 
that as a Republican he cannot oceupy a throne. 
Nobody believes that, but he has gone to Switzer- | 
land, and his wife proposes a return to Sardinia. 

The press and the government are at war in 
Paris, the Emperor is in the south of France, and 
the builders of steel clad frigates are busy in their 
ports. 

New troubles have come on our Government in 
the East and the West —so far to the east and to 
the west that the troubled places almost meet. 

The Chinese treaty of the last year is worse 
than useless. On the 25th of June the Chinese 
attacked the ficet of gun-boats as they attempted 
toenter the Peiho with the British and French 
ambassadors. After a long fight three of our 
gun-boats were sunk, and 457 of our officers and 
men are returned, killed, or wounded. Great pre- 
parations have commenced at home and at the 
Indian ports for retaliation, but unless the allies 
propose to occupy China there is no means of 
binding its government to any treaty. 

The ambassador of the United States has 
reached Pekin, like a bird in a cage with the bars 
covered. His travelling apparatus was open at 
the tup, but he was not allowed to look at the 
country, and he is not permitted to see the town. 

The western trouble originates with the States. 
One of their officers a fire-eater named Harney has 
seized the island of San Juan, close on Van- 
couevers Island. ‘The place was the object of 
nogotiation and both governments had agreed that 
it should not be exclusively occupied by either of 
them, until the close of their negotiations. The 
proceeding is indefensible and a casus belli in old 
diplomatic language. The greater ques'i»: is 
whether it be worth while to raise hostiliii : for 
San Juan. It is awkwardly placed and interieres 
particularly with the entrance to Fraser’s River, 











den, never sleeping a wink the while, and whea we 


bade adieu to the fair bride and wished her every 
good and happy wish, she looked more like a 
churchyard deserter than the young and beautiful 
niece of the worthy Greek prelate, who expressed 
himself much satisfied with the “ fantasia.” 


NARRATIVE. 


; on which the new colony of British Columbia is 


located, 

At home the two great divisions of politicians 
eat, drink, and make readable speeches. Mr. 
Bright and Mr. Cobden prefer, appareutly, an 
agitation of Custom’s duties to the franchise 
movement, but the latter will not be left exelu- 


sively with the Government to do as may please 


them. 

The meeting of the British Association at Aber- 
deen has occurred under the presidency of Prince 
Albert. Its business has been conducted with 
great spirit and success, 

During this meeting, Prefessor Nichol of Glase 
gow, who in former years had taken no inconsider- 
able share in the business of the Association, died 
at Rothsay. He was the most popular expositor 
of astronomical science in this country. In litera- 
ture, science, and polities, the death of this 
gifted and eminent man will long remain a subject 
of regret. 

As melancholy is the death of Mr. Brunel, the 
designer of the Great Kastern steamship. The 
vessel was to leave the Thames on the 5th, and 
was a scene of miserable confusion and disorder, 
which would have been prevented by another 
mouth’s patience. Mr. Brunel appears to have 
been struck with paralysis oa the ship upon the 
5th. He was taken tu his home, and died as, 
under disastrous circumstances, the great vessel 
had completed its first voyage. 

As an engineer, Mr. Brunel, like his father, was 
more distinguished by gigantic conceptions than 
by profitable works. The last may be more suc- 
cessful than many of it predecessors. 

The disastrous explosion of one of the water 
reservoirs on the funnel was caused by nobody 
being in charge. After a long investigation, re- 
sponsibility cannot be traced distinetly for the 


managemeut of the engines to any person on the ° 


ship. It was worse thaa the Crimea. In other 
respects the steamer wrought well. Even this 
calamity proved its great strength. It’s speed 
has not been fairly tried. But the natural expee- 
tation that a ship of this magnitude would 

feel the channel seas has been proved thoroughly ; 
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for the Great Eastern passed Dover in a storm, 
and did not feel tremulous or troubled by the 
work. It’s passengers enjoyed themselves ad- 
mirably on a sea through which the common mail 
steamers did not venture. 

The dispute between the builders and their 
employers in Iondon, has not beea adjusted, and 
while a great number of men remain without 


LITERARY 


A Panorama of the New World. By Kinanan 
Cornwa tis, vols. 1 and 2, 8vo. p. 430, p. 300. 
London: T. C. Newby, 

Mr. Cornwa wis has been an active traveller, and 

is a voluminous writer. No doubt can exist on 

these two points. Only a month or two since, we 
had his travels in Japan, and now he is at Austra. 
lia, down the coast of South America on the west 
side, over the Panama Railway, through the United 

States, and home. Mr. Cornwallis possesses a 

lively appreciation of the benefits resulting from a 

state of nature, and is captivated by the life of a 

savage. 

An Edinburgh critic compares Japan to the 
“Crescent and the Cross,” a London reviewer to 
“ Kothen.” The panorama of the new world must, 
therefore, have a share of the large family excel- 
lencies. Yet we do not like the first volume. It 
concerns Australia, and ehiefly Melbourne and its 
neighbourhood, where, if money came easily, it 
went lightly. One speculator, we are told, at the 
107th page, built a bridge over the Salt Water 
River, and by charging each passenger 2s. 6d. for 
crossing, he gained a thousand pounds per week. 
There must have heen eight thousand passengers 
to pay that money. Melbourne, in its rude state, 
was a quiet city, when coutrasted with San Fran§ 
cisco—not so much given over to billiards, cards, 
dice and revolvers. At the diggings, Mr. Corn- 
wallis is sure that he found sad changes. He says : 
“Here all was toil, and life a perpetual struggle, 
and the wild man, sickening before the aggressive 
blast of a so~called civilisatton, was fast withering 
away, and few indeed were the numbers of his once 
valiant race.” 

No particular reason exists for supposing that 
the Australians of the aborigines’ family were 
ever distinguished by valour. ‘The Scotch come 
in for a considerable portion of Mr. Cornwallis’s 
satire, which would be more their misfortune if it 
were sharper. One of them actually plays the 
bagpipes in the Australian wilds. It is hard for 
the kangaroos, and other civilized natives, to be 
awakened by these shrill screams. The second is 
the more interesting volume, as it affords a bird’s- 
eye view of the extreme west, beginning at Val- 


paraiso :— 
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wages, a considerable propor‘ion of the employers 
an those who employ them, remain without thei, 


work. The collision has been most Unhapnr 
. ie? 

although it would have becn arranged or never 
cost a week on strike, except for the document 
’ 





doubt in the hope of preventing for ever strikes by 
the workmen. : 


REGISTER. 


Valparaiso is one of the most important cities and sea. 
ports on the Pacific, in latitude thirty-three degrees south, 
and longitude about seventy-two west. It is distant about 
thirty leagues from Santiago, the capital of the republic, 
the journey to which is one of striking interest, the scenery 
being diversified with fruitfal plains, hills, and mountains, 
From the summit of the Cuesta de Prado there is a glorious 
view of the Andes, and the plain on which Santiago is 
situated, Valparaiso used to be described as consisting 
chiefly of a long narrow street, built under a cliff, and skirt. 
ing along a broad, sandy beach. Since then the cliffs, or 
rather granite hills have been cut away most extensively for 
building sites ; and the sandy beach, or Almendral, has now 
ten streets running parallel with each other, and many of 
which are lined with mansions. Adobe, or sun-dried bricks, 
were formerly the principal building materials, and the 
houses were one story high, on account of the frequent 
earthquakes ; bnt of late years stone and burnt bricks lave 
been much used, and many of the houses are of several 
sturies. The public establishments are extensive and well- 
built. The foreign population is considerable, the English, 
American, German, and French element preponderating. 
Many of the merchants of these nations have their offices in 
the lower part of the town, but their dwellings surrounded 
by gardens, are on the hills, from whence there is a lovely 
view of the mountains, with an occasional glimpse of the 
Aindes. Thien there is the open bay, filled with slips, as 
foreign as the merchants to whom they are consigned, some 
bringing the manufactures of Europe, aud in return taking 
away the pruduce of the country, including copper, wheat, 
and other grain, flour, tallow, hides, wool, much silver, aad 
some gold. 


The author was only a short time in Valparaiso, 
aud still shorter, only a day and a night, at Sau- 
tiago, which is the inland capital of Chili, respect- 
ing which, however, we hear less in society than 
of its seaport, Valparaiso ; yet Santiago is a credit- 
able city with many good features. 


The city of Santiago, whose foundation dates from 1541, 
is laid out in regular squares of four hundred and eight feet 
on each side, and divided by streets forty-two feet broad, 
crossing each other at right angles, in nearly the directions 
of the cardinal points. Their pavement is of small roucd 
stones, with a trottoir of flags on one side. The river 
Mapocho skirts it to the north und west. The architecture 
of both private and public buildings is chiefly Moorish in its 
style, and the houses both single and two-stories are built of 
adobes and whitewashed. Instead of being provided with 
fireplaces, the rooms are warmed when required by portable 
brozeras of charcoal. The plaze is an entire square, with a 
large fountain in its centre, and situate near the heart of 
the city. Oa its north-western side stands a fine white 
building, embracing the residence of the president, and the 
palace of the government, the prison and the law courts, be- 


which the employers endeavour to enforce, po - 
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fore the respective doors of which military sentinels are | 
stationed. The cathedral and the old palace of the | 
: of Chili occupy the south-western side, the former, 
siready alluded to, is a handsome stonc structure of modern 
beild. A portico and shops distinguish the south-eastern | 
side of the square. The north-eastern side is also ocenpied 
by shops. From the bill of Santa Lucia, at the eastern side 
of Santiago, a full view of the city can be obtained; and | 
ing to the circumstance of nearly every house having a | 
attached, it would be almost possible to count them, 
aod this is the cause of the city extendiug over an areca so | 
mach greater than would otherwise be the case. | 


One of the good things connected with Santiago 
isthe garden to cach house. Tle earthquakes 
are fatal sometimes and often troublesome, but as 
they are better than sanitary commissioners in pre- 
renting the erection of close and high buildings, 
and all the ills that flow from them they may be 
mercies to the tropics. Mr. Cornwallis has some- 
thing to say of all the small towns whiere the 
steamer touched, although only by a flying visit. 
Pisco and Ica are alike unknown to fame, yet the 
former would be a good watering place, while the 
latter may have been a favourite resort of the 
Incas. 


Pisco is the port of Ica, the capital of the province, forty 
miles away in the interior across a sandy dessert, but only 
twenty miles from the sea coast, and in the centre of a 
highly cultivated region, from which are exported much 
cotton, sugar, and Italia grapes, from which latter the all 
but universal drink Italia is distilled, and shipped about the 
coast in long earthern jars with narrow necks and capacity 
for two or three gallons. The valley of Ica is also rich 
in ‘various fruits, including the delicious cherimaya, an 
applesized, green rinded, garden product, containing a white 
pulp, and an immense number of black pipins; but the pulp 
isthe cream of the feast, and so mellow, fragrant, and 
luscious a fruit, I have never found elsewhere. 


The Peruvians are an idle and slothful race, 
small blame to them, they can live almost without 
working, and they are not therefore likely to work. 
Even literature suffers in consequence of their 
easy disposition. 


In Peru, a man can earn a subsistence with comparatively 
little labour, aud with much more liberty, and in much less 
time than in England, where the working classes exhaust 
every energy in the mere provision of the necessaries of life 
and where tu cease from this excessive toil is starvation, 
and even deeper wretchedness thun before. At the college 
of San Caroles, at Lima, the students devote themselves as 
much to recreation as study, and they are more often to be 
found in cafes or billiard-rooms, or engaged in cock-fighting 
or gambling, or other frivolities, than over their books. 
This applies to the university of San Marcos; yet these 
rising lights are the best talkers in the world. I mention 
this as an instance of the blending of business and amuse- 
ment universally practised among the people, as well as to 
show the general want of application, and the frivolity that 
prevades all ranks of the community. This disposition 
accounts for the death of periodical literature throughout 
the republic. Certainly since the overthrow of the viceregal 
authority, several newspapers have been established, and are 
still continued, and political pamphlets occasionally issue 
from the Lima press, but they are notoriously wanting in 
all the essentials of a good newspaper and essay, being at 
once untalented, ill-written, scurrilous and open to every 
bribe they can obtain. 





Lima was the most pleasant of all the cities 


where this traveller rested his weary foot, and he 
had good times there, more than can be said for 
the guano diggers, whose life he considers miser- 
able. The werld gets worse as the party draw 
near to railways—not that the latter greatly iu- 
crease the speed of the travellers. 


I was jolted across the isthmus, forty odd miles, in about 
five hours. Slow travelling. On our way we had twice to 
get out of the car to push the train ap an incline, the pant- 
ing engine being unequal to the task of pulling it, The 
road was hemmed in by hills and mountains of dense vegeta- 
tion all the way. It was a channel cut through the jungle, 
a pestilents forest, whose rank vegetation rose from a black 
swamp. Lofty palms and planting trees, climbing plants of 
every description, of flowers of every hae, alike flourished in 
wild luxuriance; and through this tropical labyrinth 
brilliantly plumed humming birds and parrots, parroquets, 
butterflies, and even monkeys were here aud there to be 
seen flitting or climbing among the topmost branches, and 
chattering merrily away, as they disported themselves in the 
rays of the blazing run, which made the atmosphere hot and 
steamy. At Aspinwall, an unpicturesque unhealthy town, 
bailt on a reclaimed swamp, and officially and originally 
known as Calon, each passenger had to stand in front of tle 
baggage cars, and wait till he heard the number of the brass 
duplicate ticket he had received at Panama called out before 
he could get his laggage. How very refreshing it must 
have been with the sun shining down on the heads of the 
people,iaud the{thermometer at 110s Fahrenheit’s the reader 
may guess. I found the town made up of a single street of 
wooden houses, running paralicl with and facing the har- 
bour and jetties. 


Jamacia is deemed by Mr. Cornwallis an extre 
mely dull place ruined by emancipation, but the 
United States are his delight, especially New 
York, which statisticians consider the most un- 
healthy town for its size in the world. For our- 
selves we are very bad, hypocritical and preten- 
tious. 


We hold public meetings, and preach sermons, and collect 
funds, and send out disciples of Christianity as missionaries 
to enlighten, convert, and provide for the spirtual well-being 
and necessities of the “poor African,”’ the “ poor India,” 
and so on, but we neglect home; and it is questionable 
whether, beyond the emancipation of our own West Iudian 
slaves, any real good ever resulted in consequence. And at 
the same time that we lave been talking so much about the 
conversion of the heathen, we have been acting towards them 
in a mauner more rathless, more reluctently agressive than 
to which the chronicles of the world can elsewhere afford a 
parallel. Yet we boast of our cultivation and enlightment, 
and of our Christian charity (pshaw, it is the most ua- 
charitable thing in the world) and think ourselves very 
righteous indeed! Look to British India—to the Cape of 
Good Hope—to New Zealaod—to Australia—and wherever 
Anglo Saxon enterprise has forced its way into the domin- 
ions of Aborginalism, and see what rain and havoc we have 
perpetrated among the native population of those pjaces; 
and observe, moreover, the cruelty with which we have as. 
sailed and driven away the wild man from the lands of his 
inheritance, swallowed up his natural resources, and made 
death and him companions in dust. Ourselves the usurpers, 
we have trodden under foot the very beings we had wronged , 
and when these downeast victims remoustrated or retaliated 
we brought our superior machinery of war to play upon 
their comparatively defenceless bodies, and denounced them 


by all the epithets in our language. 


We have a dim idea that the native population 
have very much increased in British India, and 
even at the Cape under British rule, but it is use 
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less to meddle with human prejudices. The 
author believes in savagery and he must be left to 
enjoy his opinion among a people who have made 
death and aborigines companions in the dust. The 
second volume is amusing and goes rapidly 
through a great part of this world. 





The Leaders of the Reformation. By Joun 
Tutwoce, D.D. 1 vol. p. 324. Edinburgh 
and London: William Blackwood and Sons. 

De. TutiocnH became widely known by his work 

entitled “Theism,’” which gained for him the 

Burnett prize, in a competition that occurs only 

once in a generation. He now holds the chair of 

theology and the principalship of St. Andrew’s 

University. His engagements naturally direct him 

to the study of the principles which actuated the 

reformers, and the work is not so much a history 
of their lives as of their principles. He has 
selected four names as those of the great leaders— 

Luther, Calvin, Latimer, and Knox. Of the four 

Latimer alone suffered martyrdom, vet of them all 

he is now the least misrepresented in the discus- 

sions of the present day. Indeed his name 
scarcely appears to them, yet there is no doubt 
that he had great influence among the Reformers 
of England during the reign of Henry VIII. and 

Edward VI. He was burned on the 6th October, 

1555, along with Ridley, under the reign of Mary. 

Latimer was a man of great eloquence, and per- 

haps not a great organiser like Knox, or a subtle 

reasoner like Calvin, or a man of Luther’s energy ; 
but he was a favourite with the people, and the 
government of Mary hazarded much when they 
bound Latimer and Ridley to the stake. Dr. 

Tulloch brings out the mental characteristics of 

these four leaders in chapters, or essays, written in 

a clear aud dispassionate style, like the ideal of a 

judge’s charge. In this respect, he has succeeded 

well. He has endeavoured to divest himself of 
any suspicion of partisanship, and he claims the 
credit of minute, but it is not a tedious, reference 
to authorities for his statements. At a period of 
considerable partisanship and prejudice, any work 
of this nature must be useful. We mean not any 
work on the suhject—for it is possible to write 
clever volumes which may be useless, But any 
theologian with the requisite ability, who should 
calmly investigate the objects and purposes of the 
four men named, must find in their proceedings 
encouragements and warnings, and a multitude of 
inducements to differ from others in patience. The 
four names represeut a profound scorn of expe- 
diency and temporising. Very prudent men could 

not have occupied their places. Remarkably mild 

men might not have been useful in their situations. 

They lived through a rugged age, to do a hard 

work, and perhaps they formed imperfect concep- 

tions of what they did in all its consequences. Like 
the prophets of old, they may not have compre- 
hended the extent and influence of their plans and 
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their words, Like them, however, they would 

have rejoiced to see the latter days, in which the 

expausion of their principles will cover the earth. 
Dr- Tulloch says of Latimer :— 


Nothing is more remarkable in him than this cheerfulness. 
lil in body, tried and persecated, and cast down by many 
| troubles, he is always cheerfal—cheerful at Cambridge, 
amidst the scowls of friars—cheerful in his paris'), ander 
episcopal frowns, and in his diocese, amidst an obtuse aud 
opposing clergy—cheerful in the Tower, when nearly starved 
to deathJwith cold—cheerful at the stake, in the thought of 
the illamining blaze that he and Ridley would make fur the 
glory of the Gospel aud the happiness of Englan!. An 
earnest, hopeful, and happy man; honest, fearless, open. 





hearted ; hating nothing bat baseness, and fearing none bat 
God—not throwing away his life, yet not counting it dear 
when the great crisis came—calmly yielding it up as the 
crown of his long sacrifice and struggle. There may be 
other reformers that more engage our admiration ; there is 
no one that more excites our love. 


This author, like others, finds some difficulty in 
the youth of Calvin. The great reformer hiniself 
did not furnish much information on the subject, 
and there was little to give. He was an arduous 
and painstaking boy, whose family had some in- 
fluence, and obtained for him, even during boyhood, 
ecclesiastical preferment :— 

Of Calvin’s youth aud earlier education we have but few 
particulars, We get no hearty glimpses of his home and 
school-days, as in the case of Luther. We only know that, 
in contrast with the roagh and picturesque boyhood cf the 
German, he was nurtured tenderly, and even in an aristo- 
cratic almosphere. The noble family of Momor, in the 
neighbourhood, to some extent adopted the boy, and his 
studies were pursued in conjanction with those of the young 
members of the family. Beza narrates his precocity of 
mental power, and the grave severity of his manners, even 
at this early age. His companions, it is said, surnamed 
him “ the accusative.” Having received the rudiments of 
his edacatiou in his native town, he went io his fourteeath 
year to Paris, still in the company of the children of the 
Momor family. There he was entered ‘as a pupil in the 
College de la Marche, under the regency of Mathuran 
Cordier—a name still familiar to boys entering upon their 
Latin studies, under its classical form of Corderius, It was 
under this distinguished master that Calvin laid the founda- 
tion of his own wonderful mastery of the Latin language. 
From the College de la Marche he passed to the College 
Montague, where he was initiated into the scholastic philo- 
sophy, under the guidance of a learned Spaniard. In his 
eighteenth pear, he was appointed to the living of Marte- 
ville; and this; too, while he had only, as yet, received the 
tonsure, and was not admitted to holy orders. 


The author’s sympathies are much with Luther 
in his contests with legates and princes—with 
powers of air and powers of earth, and he correctly 
describes the man as a Titan, with a Titan’s work. 


Had he been less of a man and more of a scholar, less 
animated by a common and popular sympathy, and more 
animated by mere intellectual impulse, he could never have 
achieved the work that he did. It is but a poor and one 
sided criticism, therefore, which delights to expose Luther's 
intellectual inconsistencies, unscholarly temper, and unphi- 
losophical spirit. The truth is, that Luther was not charac- 
teristically a scholar, not even a divine, Jeast of al! a philo- 
sopher. He was a hero, with work to do; and he did it. 
His powers were exactly fitted to the task to which God 
called him. As it was of Titanic magnitade, he required to 
be a Titan in human strength, and in depth and power, and 








even violence of human passion, in order to accomplish it. 
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fbe mere breadth and momentam of his hamanity, by them- 
selves, would not, indeed, have sufficed; but inspired and 
gesyed by Divine truth, they were irresistable. Both con- 
jitions were equally necessary to his success—the energy, 
sehemence, and pith of the man, the animation, control, and 
ssay of the Divine Spirit. Had the instrument been less 

gerfal and varied, less full toned and responsive to all 
the rich wavering breath of humene emotion, the Spirit 
gight have breathed in vain, and the fu!l chorus of resound- 
jag triamph from many gathering voices never have been 


Very naturally, Dr. Tulloch, in discussing the 
principles of John Knox, refers to recent times, 
although we see no great reason to expect, with 
the theological teacher in one of our universities, 
but he should be well informed on the subject, 
any change in the general principles of Scotch 
theology. So little likely is this, that while eccle- 
siastical divisions occur on minute details, a more 
general agreement exists on broad principles in this 
country than in any other where freedom of opinion 
is fully tolerated. 

Perhaps the following passage may be deemed a 
fair defence of Knox upon charges which have 
been made against his memory :— | 

Altogether, if we estimate him, as we are alone entitled 
todo, in his historical position and circumstauces, Knox | 
appears a very great aud heroic man—no violent demagogue | 
or even stern dogmatist—although violence and steruess, | 
and dogmatism, were all parts of his character. These 


coarser elements mingled with but did not obscure the fresh, | 
living, aud keenly sympathetic humanity beneath, Far in- | 
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ferior to Luther in tenderness and breadth and loveableness, 
he is greatly superior to Calvin in the same qualities. You 
feel that he had a strong and loving heart under all his 
harshness, and that you can get near to it, and could have 
spent a merry social evening with him in his house at the 
head of the Cannongate, over that good old wine that he 
had stored in his cellar, and which he was glad and proud 
to dispense to his friends. It might not have been a very 
pleasant thing to differ with him even in such circumstances ; 
bat upon the whole, it would have beea a pleasanter and safer 


_ audacity than to have disputed some favourite tenet with 


Calvin. There was in Knox far more of mere haman feel- 


_ ing and of shrewd wordly sense, always tolerant of differ- 


ence, and you could have fallen back upon these, and felt 
yourself comparatively safe in the atterance of some dariag 


sentiment. And in this point of view it deserves to be 


——p <p 


noticed that Knox alone of the reformers, along with 
Lather, is free from all stain of violent persecution. In- 
tolerent he was towards the mass, towards Mary, and towards 
the old Catholic clergy, yet he was no persecutor. He was 
never cruel in act, cruel as his language sometimes is, and 
severe as were some of his judgements. Modern enlight- 
ment and scientific indefference we have uo right to look for 
in him. His superstitions about the weather and witches, 
were common to him with all men of his time. Nature 


| was not to these men an elevated and beneficent idea, but a 
capricious manisfestation of arbitary supernaiural forces. 


| This was part of the intellectual furniture of the time, of 
| which they could no more get rid than they could get rid of their 
social dresses or usages. And Knox was so far, as in 


other things, only a man of his time, 


Its subjects, with their deep interest, and i's 
judicial style, will render this volume a popular 
work. 


THE ROYAL ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Tug progress of Life Assurance affords the same 
index to the condition of the middle classes that is 
supplied by the condition of the benefit clubs and 
saving banks to that of the artisan and labourers. 
The principle of Life Assurance has not yet been 
extended largely to the classes who furnish the 
greatest number of depositors in savings banks. 
Its application in the course of years will become 
ascommon among the labouring as the middle 
classes, although some obstacles have to be over- 
come ere then, and in the meantime it supplies an 
excellent index to the circumstances of the middle 
classes. For that reason we have towards the 
close of some past years condensed the accounts 
and statements of the principal companies; and a 
gratifying and steady progress in the application of 
this principle has been exhibited generally by these 
statements; as we have little doubt will be found 
true in the present year. Some time since a very 
large number of new companies were formed, and 





afew of them have been unsuccessful, while a 
humber have been annexed to old concerns or 
jomed to others of a similar date. We believe, 
however, that the association of many persons for 
any common object, has never been carried to a 


similar extent, with so little loss, as in Life Assur- | 


ance. Among those companies once young, like 
all others, although now accumulating capital and 
years, and getting towards its majority, the Royal 
Assurance Company of Liverpool, has had the 
most remarkable success, not only there, but in 
London ; and it is perbaps more singular in Seot- 
land, where the number of native and prosperous 
institutions is proportionately greater than in Eng- 
land, and where a new company has to contend 
with greater obstacles for that reason. 

The Royal Insurance Company has not effec t 
an amalgamation with any other company, and its 
progress results in consequence from the activity 
of the management, the influence of the co-part- 
nership, and doubtless the principles on which the 
business of the company has been conducted. 

The annual meeting in August last was the 
fourteenth, and in the fire department the pre- 
miuus had amounted to £196,148, placing the 
company in a position surpassed only by three 
English fire offices. The circumstance of their duties 
having increased during 1858, more than double of 
the increase shown by any London company ex 
one; and that one giving only one half of the in- 
crease of the Royal, falls among “ the events un- 
precedented ” in business of this class. The com- 
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pany had for their fire premiums in 1855, a sum of 


£130,060, and the increase alone for 1858 was 
£66,088, or more than fifty per cent. The net 
profits of this branch during the year, reached 
over eleven hundred pounds weekly. 

The decennial period in the life department ex- 
hibits a very marked contrast. The company in 
1848 issued uinety-eight new policies covering 
£48,764 17s. Od. and received as tle net amount 
of the new premiums £1,380 9s. ld. They issued 
in 1858 policies numbering 832 covering 
£387,752 6s. 8d., and the net amount of the pre- 
miums was £12,354 3s. 4d. The increase was in 
policies 734, in assurances £338,987 9s. 8d., and 
in new premiums £10,973 14s. 3d. Severe pres- 
sure existed among the middle classes especially in 
the commercial towns during 1858, and the cir- 
cumstances operated against the extension and 
even the maintenance of life assurance; but the 
Royal in that year increased the number of its new 
assurances by £58,371 13s. Sd., receiving of in- 
creased payment under the head of new policies 
£2,083 14s. 10d. 


with that of 1857 over 1856, when the increase of 
new assurances was £31,819 16s. 4d. and of new 
premiums £1,420 4s. 7d. 

The original capital subscribed by the company 
was two millions, of which ten per cent. was paid. 
This paid up capital was in 1849 carried up to 
£282,315 not by payments but by additions from 
the accumulated profits. An addition was made 


This advance, notwithstanding | 
the commercial depression, advantageously contrasts | 


_ take their property. 
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at the meeting in August last of £30,000 {to the 


_ reserved fund and profit and loss account, whieh 


together amount to £164,494 5s, 11d. The abso. 
lute capital in the hands of the company is there. 
fore £446,809 5s. Ild.; without reekonine 4) 
accumulation of payments on the life policies 
which is kept properly separate, against the acoy. 
mulating risk. The addition of that sum wou|j 
bring the aggregate capital of the company abso. 
lutely invested at the close of 1858 to more than 
Seven Hunprep Taovusanpd Pounns; and this 
has been accomplished along with appropriations of 
profit to the insurers; anda dividend during 158 
of 3s. per share in addition to a bonus of 4s, per 
share making a payment of 7s., equivalent to 
return of 173 per cent. on the original payment ; 
and a capital business for the original shareholders, 
although no more than a fair return to buyers now, 
for the shares sell when sales occurr, at a large 
premium ; and the original payments if the shares 
were disposed of at the present prices, would 
realise seven hundred thousand pounds. ‘The re- 
sult is an excellent return for money during the 
currency of the company, and the production of 
nearly half a million to the shareholders in the es. 
timate of those persons who occasionally propose to 
The progress of this company 
furnishes a very remarkable example of activity 
and influence gaining success, but it also shows 
the progress of Life Insurance and accumulation, 
a still more gratifying matter in society. 


A DREAM OF NINEVEH. 


Tue Arab colt is bounding to and fro 

On Shinar’s plains, where thickest flow’rets grow; 
Now starting wildly o’er th’ enamelled mead, 

And now returning quietly to feed 

Beside his master’s teut. The shepherds keep 

A lazy vigil o’er their wandering sheep. 

Girls with their pitchers gaily trip along, 
Humming a portion of some ancient soug, 

And, seated round his frugal meal of dates, 

The Arab chief invents as he relates. 

But, hark! I hear a shout! see with what speed 
Yon horseman urges on liis panting steed. 

He reins it in, and speaks —‘ Haste to the mound, 
For God is great, and Nimrod bath been found !” 
Come, let us follow him. Why do I tread 

So lightly ? What is it that makes me dread 

I know not what? See, there the image lics, 
And there has lain for twenty centuries. 

The hand that sculptured it is turned to clay ; 
Kings that beheld it once are swept away ; 
Armies that in procession passed before 

This grand old work of art, are now no more. 

The conqueror is conquered, and the grave 

Alike conceals the coward and the brave. 

Virtue and vice, humility and pride, 

Learning and ignorance, lie side by side. 

All, all are gone, and this alone is here— 

A bust upon a nation’s sepulchre. 


Oh! who can mark the ravages of time, 


And not confess them awfully sublime ! 


j 
j 


There is a something in the roofless hall, 

The ivied column, and the moss-grown wall, 
Which pleases us; and, though it may alarm, 
Still, ruin has a prepossessing charm ; 

And in that hour when fancy, unconfined 

By reason, clothes the beings of the mind 

Iu forms most terrible—when shapes are seeo, 
The like of which on earth have never beea— 
When, grappling with some monster, we are hurl’d 
Down an abyss, into another world — 

When, struggliug for our liberty, we break 

The spell which binds us, and with shrieks awake; 


In such an hour I stood beyond the tomb, 
_ And heard an angel tell a nation’s doom ; 


And thus he spake—‘“ Like to a cedar tree 
Upon Mount Lebanon was Nineveh ; 


' There was no cedar on the mounts like her, 


Whose top was higher than the highest fir ; 
Kings with their armies dwelt beneath her shade— 
Tie kings sle conquered, and the kings she made; 
Her slaves were princes, and her princes more 
Than ever man presumed to be before. 


And so she fell, and as she fell she lay, 





And earth was glad when she had passed away. 
Raised up to scourge God’s enemies, she rose, 
? 


Forgot Him—and is numbered with His foes! 
W. J. Appa. 





he 





and 





